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ACKARD requires in upholstery all 

that modern science can add to the 
ancient art of textile weaving. Skilled 
specialists select the finest fabrics from 
the looms of Europe and America. 
Quality first, then beauty of color and 
design are considered. 


From the whole world of materials open 
to its choice Packard has selected the 


most beautiful, 
durable and appro- 
priate broadcloths, 


AS K THE MAN 


WHO 


La! 
most famous uphoistern 


y 
at the Hotel de 


Gobelins under the patronage of Louis XIV 


Some of the world's 


and hangings were produced 


silks and velours. These are immedi- 
ately available. From them the Packard 
Eight buyer may choose with the 
assurance that they represent not only 
perfect workmanship but exquisite 
taste. 


For those desiring the individuality of 
custom bodies and special upholstery, 
Packard quickly procures tapestry, needle- 


point— any fabric 


Pp A C K A R D which the most ex- 
acting buyer wishes. 
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THE DUNHILL VANITY 


NOT A LIGHT <{ 


Powor. ROUGE. LIPSTICK. AND MIRROR_>D 
IN ONE ULTRA SMART CASE THAT 1S THE 
COUNTERPART OF THE SOPHISTICATE S 
FAVORITE CIGARETTE LIGHTER —~ 
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PERFUMES AND TOILETRIES~FIRST FLOOR 
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C Which Shadow shall your Chin Lye cast 
_.. day a year from TODAY ? 




















Only DorotHy GRAY CaM help you answer / 


AKE your hand-mirror, 
'S aaene inspect the 
shadow of your profile on the 
wall of your dressing-room. 


What shadow will that clean- 
cut chin-line of today cast 
twelve months from now? Will 
it sag, relax, and “loosen’’? 


Dorothy Gray will help you 
answer that with certainty. 





THROAT 


For she knows thatage shows 
first at three cardinal points: 
(1) in the wrinkles at eyes and 
mouth, (2) in the texture of the 
throat, and (3) in the sagging 
of the facial muscles, especially 
those that cause double-chin. 


And for these warnings she 
provides you not only with 
exquisite special preparations 
(creams and lotions, ointments, 
liquids, and toilet accessories) 
but specific instruction for their 
most effective use. 


Write her of your 

tendencies 
Write Miss Gray herself, at 
the Fifth Avenue sa/on, describ- 
ing your tendencies; if possible, 
send her your photograph in 
profile. She will be glad, if you 
genuinely wish it, to indicate 
those of her preparations which 
are evidently suitable to your 
condition. 


Smart department stores and 
specialty shops have the prep- 
arations themselves. With their 
wise and regular use, you will 
go far toward actually mould- 
ing the shadow of your profile; 


you'll keep the muscles of your 
chin firm and their contour 
graceful; and best of all, you'll 
utterly defeat neglect with the 
most irreproachably effective 
preparations to be had. 


And know ‘‘ The Story of 
Dorothy Gray”’ 


Tue fascinating story of how 
Dorothy Gray, herself the 
daughter of a doctor, has built 
her tremendous following in 
facial aesthetics, how she has 
perfected her preparations 
after years of study . . . all this 
is to be found in “The Story of 
Dorothy Gray,” an attractive 
booklet which she wants to 
send you, along with her ad- 
vice in your specific case. 


DOROTHY GRAY 
753 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“It’s up to you” 


Just a word from you will put one of 
the greatest institutions of its kind in 
the country to work for the betterment 


of your financial estate. 


Read the column at the right. Exam- 
ine your financial health and—give us 


the word. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 247 Broadway 
Madison Avenue at 28th Street 


District Representatives: 
BALTIMORE . 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON . PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $500,000,000 


PHIl.ADELPHIA ATLANTA 
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Examine your 
financial health 


Men readily submit to physical examina- 
tion to assure themselves that their health 
is not being endangered through neglect. 
Financial health is next in importance. 
Why neglect it? 


1. Have you asked your bank to check 
your security holdings and to advise you as 
to their latest investment rating and suit- 
ability to your needs; also have you asked 
your bank, from a knowledge of your 
present holdings and circumstances, to 
recommend advantageous future invest- 
ments? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive the Equitable [| 
Investment Memorandum, which 
outlines a plan that will enable us intelli- 
gently to suggest from the present market 
those bonds offering distinct advantages 
to you. 


2. Have you taken out ample life in- 
surance to keep your family from want, 
should you die suddenly or become per- 
manently incapacitated, and have you 
given careful thought to how your in- 
surance will be paid? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive a copy of our [ | 
booklet, “J’/] Make Assurance 
Double Sure.” It tells how, through a life 
insurance trust, you may materially in- 
crease the net amount of your estate. Ask 
your insurance agent about it, too. 


3. Have you protected your estate by 
making a will and appointing a trust 
company executor-trustee? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive a copy of the | | 
Equitable Will Memorandum and 
our booklet, How to Protect Your Estate 
and Your Family. The Will Memorandum 
is a simple form which, when filled out, 
will give your lawyer the information he 
needs in drawing your will. 


4. Have you arranged to have your 
bank assume responsibility for the prompt 
collection of interest on bonds, prompt 
collection and reinvestment of matured 
principal and in other ways insure you 
against possible losses through personal 
neglect? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive our booklet [| 
explaining the advantages of The 
Safe-Keeping Account. For a negligible 
charge you may avoid the burden of detail 
and risk of serious losses. This is a particu- 
larly popular service with travelers. 
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N.Y.-10 
Tear off this column and mail it to the near- 
est office of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 
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Sor the woman who refuses 
to paint her gray hair 


OT so long ago, cos- 

metics were frowned 
upon. No wonder} Those 
were the days when face 
powder resembled calci- 
mine; when rouge left a hectic flush; and 
even perfumes were so primitive as to be 
shunned by the gentlewoman. 


And those were the days of “painted” 
hair. Much as a woman disliked the first 
silver hairs which marked the passing of 
her youth—she dared not brave the 
harsh, witch-like effect which the oldtime 
hair dyes produced. 


Naturally any dye or restorer raked thru 
the hair with a comb—merely succeeded 
in painting the surface, dulling the hair’s 
lustre, and clearly proclaiming it “dyed.” 


Today, We Know: That each human hair 


is a long stem—the outer covering is quite 
translucent—and within are tiny threads 


Mfd. by INECTO, INC., 33 West 46th St., N.Y.C., 





or fibres. Into these inner threads Nature 
puts her coloring. When Nature fails to 
do her job, the hair turns gray. Science 
terms it a disease and names it Canities— 
the loss of coloring in the hair. 


With Knowledge Came Notox: After 
years of scientific research, Notox now 
duplicates Nature’s work. It puts color- 
ing inside the hair where it shines thru 
the translucent outer sheath—a perfect 
copy of Nature’s art. Slipping beneath 
the outer covering, Notox is absorbed by 
the inner fibres. Safe—and undetectable 
—Notox colors hair the natural way. 


A few points to remember about 
Inecto Rapid Notox: Notox is the only 


Canitic Coloring. It does 
not affect the strength or 
softness of the hair. It 
permits permanent waving 
with utter safety and satis- 
faction. It is unaffected by marcelling, 
shampooing, steam baths, salt water, 
strong sunlight, etc. 


Notox requires but a single application. 
It needs no further attention until new 
hair grows out. Notox is tested on living 
models before leaving the laboratories and 
is produced by the largest makers of hair 
coloring in the world. 


Notox is applied and sold in _ beauty 
shops or sold in drug and 
department stores. On re- 
quest, the makers of No- 
tox will recommend a 
shop near you where you 
can have Notox expertly 
applied. 





and Notox Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Can. (Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., , N.Y.) 


NOTOX 


COLORS HAIR INSIDE AS NATURE DOES, SAFE—UNDETECTABLE! 


Copyrighted 1927, by Inecto, In¢ 
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/ ROSSEKS 


FI rr LS VENUE 


Paris Insists: 


If there’s more fur 
than cloth, it's a 
smart cloth coat. 


Bis Russeks, as 
usual, meet Parisian 
requirements with 
the most complete 
collection of gor- 
geously furred coats 
upon the Avenue — 
and for good meas- 
ure, add a glitter- 
ing array of metal 
evening wraps. 


$69-50 to $650 


MISSES’ SIZES — Third Floor 
WOMEN’S SIZES — Fourth Floor 
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| “Derfumes fer Exquisite Women. 
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CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE 7% ; : 


| IMPORTED BY LIONEL , 320 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK 
IN CANADA: CORDAY, LTD, 468 KING ST.W., TORONTO 


)i.T. Co, 1927 MANS FLATO 
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Alpina pearlized lizard 


—especially for evening wear 





As a charming complement to the perfect 





evening creation, nothing is quite so exquisitely 
eflective as slippers and a matching envelope bag 


in Alpina pearlized lizard. 


Accessories in Alpina reptile skins are the per- 
fecting touch to the smart costume, and so great 
is the vogue for these interesting leathers —that 
women of fashion the world over consider their 


wardrobe incomplete without objects in Alpina. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 
[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, THROUGH SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15] 


THE THEATRE 

(Unless otherwise noted, curtains will 

rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.M., managers’ time. 

The midweek matinée is on Wednesday 

unless another day is specified. E. and W. 

mean East and West of Broadway. The- 

atrical offerings are listed alphabetically in 
each of the four following subdivisions) : 
PLAYS 

Tue Basy Cycione: (Henry Miller’s, 
43, E. Mat. Thurs.)—Excitement and 
humor revolving around a Pekinese. 
With Grant Mitchell. 

BurLesqguE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. 
Thurs. )—An interesting play about the 
course of true love behind the foot- 
lights of burlesque. 

THE CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, 
W.)—Funny bawdiness at the French 
Embassy in Madrid. With Basil Rath- 
bone and Mary Nash. 

THE GARDEN OF EpEN: (Selwyn, 42, 
W.)—Trash about a Cinderella in 
Monte Carlo, but entertaining trash 
after the first act. 

Tue Letter: (Morosco, 45, W.)—De- 


tails of a crime of passion trickle out 


through three reluctant acts. With 
Katharine Cornell. 
Murray Hite: (Bijou, 45, W.)—A 


pleasant farce in which a last strong- 
hold of Victoridnism is overtaken by 
the jazz age. 

Pickwick: (Empire, B’way at 40.)—A 
gentle play extracted from “The Pick- 
wick Papers.” 

Revetry: (Masque, 45, W.)—Maurine 
Watkin’s version of the novel. Dirt 
among the great that you will like if 
you like dirt among the great. 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin 
Beck, 45 at 8 Ave.)—A poor play about 
a vaudeville team buying a country ho- 
tel, but with James Gleason and Lucile 
Webster so good that one should see it. 

THE TriAt o-r Mary Ducan: (Nation- 
al, 41, W.)—Did Mary, or did not 
Mary, shoot her Boy Friend? With 
Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman. 

WomeEN Go ON Forever: (Forrest, 49, 
W.)—The primitive emotions loose in 
a boarding house. With Mary Boland. 


The following are still running, if you 


have your relatives on your hands: 

“Broadway,” “The Road to Rome,” 

“Saturday's Children,” and “The Spider.” 
WITH MUSIC 


ALLEz-Oop! (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50. 


So 
SS 
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Mat. Thurs.)—For your uncles and 
your cousins and your aunts. 

Goon News: (46th Street, 46, W.)— 
College, good dancing, and excellent 
music. With Inez Courtney and Mary 
Lawlor. 

Hit THE Deck! (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. 
Thurs.) —A robust musical comedy 
adapted from “Shore Leave.” With 
Louise Groody. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)— 
A handsome near-revue with Ed Wynn 
effectively ,concealing the dullness of 
the book. 

THE Manuatters: (Ambassador, 49, 
W. 2:25 and 8:25 p.m.)—A lively re- 
vue with a satiric outlook on our own 
little old New York. 

Tue Mixapo: (Royale, 45, W.)—Gil- 
bert and Sullivan excellently presented 
by Winthrop Ames. 

My Marytanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 
Mat. Thurs.)—The Civil War and 
Barbara Frietchie, set to music. 

Tue Merry Matonss: (Erlanger’s, 44, 
W.)—A quick-moving musical show by 
and with George M. Cohan, and with 
features of his old models retained. 

A NIGHT IN Spain: (44th Street, 44, 
W., until Mon., Oct. 10, when it moves 
to Winter Garden, B’way at 50, where 
Mat. will be Tues.) —Spain and Times 
Square combined to make a good re- 
view. Times Square makes the most 
of it. With Ted Healy and Phil 
Baker. 

Rano Tanc: (Majestic, 44, W.)—A 
colored show on a white pattern. With 
Miller and Lyles. 

Rio Rita: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. 2:20 
and 8:20 p.m. Mat. Thurs.)—Ada 
May and Bert Wheeler make merry in 
a lavish musical comedy. 

ZIEGFELD Fo.iies: (New Amsterdam, 
42, W. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m.)—Eddie 
Cantor hard at work among these 
lovely beauties. 

And of course you've seen “The Desert 

Song” and “Peggy-Ann.” 


ADDENDA 


(The following plays were scheduled to 

open during the last few days and will 

be reviewed later) : 

Dracu La: (Fulton, 46, W.)—A thriller. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE: (Hamp- 
den’s, B’way above 63.)—Walter 


Hampden in a revival of Ibsen’s play. 


> 
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Hippen: (Lyceum, 45, E.)—A David 
Belasco production. 

Tue House or WomeEN: (Maxine El- 
liott, 39, E.)—A dramatization of 
Bromfield’s “The Green Bay Tree,” 
with Elsie Ferguson. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Opening dates uncertain because of fre- 

quent postponement of plays.) 

CHAvvE-Souris: (Opens Mon., Oct. 10, 
for four weeks only. Cosmopolitan, 8 
Col. Circle.)—A new edition of 
Balieff’s review. 

Tue Five O’Ctock Girv: (Opens Mon., 
Oct. 10. 44th Street, 44, W.)—With 
Mary Eaton and Oscar Shaw. 

Just Fancy: (Opens Mon., Oct. 10. 
Casino, B’way at 39.) —With Raymond 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 
and Joseph Santley. 

Tue 19TH Hore: (Opens Mon., Oct. 
10. Geo. M. Cohan’s, B’way at 43.)— 
Frank Craven in one of his own plays. 

Porcy: (Opens Mon., Oct. 10. Guild, 
52, W.)—Guild reproduction of the 
DuBose Heyward novel. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
* Better Dress: (Particularly Saturdays) 


Barney's, 85, W. 3.—A good noisy meet- 
ing place. 

Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Moss and 
Fontana will dance before this smart 
after-theatre crowd beginning Fri. Eve., 
Oct. 14. Four of the Yacht Club Boys 
until then.* 

Crus MontTMArRTRE, B’way at 50.— 
Country-club atmosphere with the 
Murrays dancing and Emil Coleman’s 
orchestra.* 

GerorGE OLsEN’s, 159 W. 49.—One of 
last year’s favorites. 

JuncLte Room, 7 Ave. at 52.—Tigers, 
cocoanuts, and cut-out monkeys for 
decorations. Scheduled to be opened 
Sat., Oct. 15, by four of the Yacht 
Club Boys under Club Lido auspices.* 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Collegiate in 
a pleasant way. Formal dress required. 
It was due to open Wed., Oct. 5 

BroADwAY ATMOSPHERE—The one out- 
of-towners ask most about is Texas 
Guinan’s, reopened as a circus in the 


Century Theatre cellar,» Cent. Pk. 
West at 62. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE Distraict—Coun- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


FirTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEw YORK 
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[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, THROUGH SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15] 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ty Fair, 54 E. 9: Informal village 
spirit and low couvert. 

HarLeM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 
Ave. at 134; Small’s, across the street; 
and The Nest, 169 W. 133, are the 
best. Go very late and do not dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way 
at 53: At its best Saturday nights. 


MOTION PICTURES 

(Unless otherwise noted, performances 

are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 

Sunday matinées at 3. Titles are listed 

alphabetically. ) 

Ben Hour: (Lexington, Lex. at 51. Con- 
tinuous every day from 1:20 to 11 p.m.) 
—A splendid galley fight, and an excit- 
ing chariot race, with the story. 

Les Misérasies: (Central, B’way at 
47.)—Hugo’s_ novel faithfully but 
heavily done. 

Sorr CusHions: (Plaza, Madison at 59. 
Sat., Oct. 15, only. Continuous from 
1 to 11 p.m.)—A happy comedy with 
Arabian Nights scenery. 

THE STUDENT Prince: (Astor, B’way at 
45. At 2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—Charm- 
ing for half its length and ordinary for 
the rest. 

UNDERWORLD: (Rivoli, B’way at 48. Fri., 
Oct. 7, only. Continuous from 11:30 
A.M. to 11:30 p.m.)—Machine guns, 
love, and robbery make an exciting 
movie. 

THE Way or ALL FLEsH: ( Lexington, 
Lex. at 51. Starts Sat., Oct. 15, for 
three days. Continuous from 1:20 to 
11 p.m)—Emil Jannings going superbly 
through all his tricks in a synthetic 
story. 

Wines: (Criterion, B’way at 44. Sun- 
days also at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m.)—A 
silly story set before a magnificent 
background of war in the air. 

The following, if you run across them, 

are also worth seeing: “Adam and Evil,” 

“The Blood Ship,” “The Cat and the 


Canary,” “Madame Pompadour,” “Res- 


urrection,’ “Seventh Heaven,” and 
“Twelve Miles Out.” 
ADDENDA 


(The following picture was scheduled to 

open Oct. 6, and will be reviewed later) : 

THE JAzz Sincer: (Warner, B’way at 
52.)—-Al Jolson’s first picture. 


ART 


Earty FrencH—Loans from leading 
American collections. Kleinberger, 12 
E. 54. Open weekdays from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.M. Exhibition opens Sat., Oct. 15. 

Fine EtcHincs—Forty-five prints of Fo- 
rain, Bone, McBey, etc. M. Knoedler, 
14 E. 57. Until Sat., Oct. 8, only. 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 

LAHNER—A discovery from Hungary, 
and many choice graphics: Weyhe, 
Lexington near 61. Open from 9 a.m. 


to 6 p.M. weekdays. Date of closing 
uncertain. 

Maps AND Prints—An excellent show- 
ing of old maps; also instructive ex- 
hibit of aquatints and etchings: Pub- 
lic Library, 5 Ave. at 42. Open week- 
days, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sun., 1 to 10 
P.M. 

Mipp_e AMERICANS—Miixture of the fa- 
vorites of the last decade: Babcock, 
now at 5 E. 57. Open weekdays, 9 
A.M. to 6 P.M. 

MopErRN FrencH—Classic examples of 
Impressionists: Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. 
Open except Sun., 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

NATIVE AND ForEIGN TALENT—Canade, 
Ganso and some fine foreign graphics: 
Weyhe, Lexington, near 61. Open 9 
A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. Date of clos- 
ing uncertain. 

WatTeR Corors—Pleasant, decorative 
bits by Harrison Stevens: Montross, 
26 E. 56. Until Sat., Oct. 15, only. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 


begin at 3 and 8:30 p.m.) 
RECITALS 


Gorpon StrRinG Quartet: (Chickering 
Hall, 27 W. 57, Sat. Eve., Oct. 8.)— 
New York début of highly recom- 
mended string ensemble from Chicago. 

JoHN CuHarves Tuomas: (Town Hall, 
123 W. 43, Sun. Aft., Oct. 9.)— 


Here’s a voice, and then some. 
ORCHESTRAS, BANDS AND CHORUSES 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Za- 
slawsky conducting: (Carnegie Hall, 7 
Ave. at 57, Wed. Eve., Oct. 12.) 

FLORENTINE CuHorr: (Carnegie Hall, 7 
Ave. at 57, Tues. Eve., Oct. 11.) 

PHILHARMONIC OrCHESTRA, Mengelberg 
conducting: (Carnegie Hall, 7 Ave. at 
57, Thurs. Eve., Oct. 13; and Fri. Aft., 
Oct. 14, at 2:30.) 

Unitep States Marine Bano: (Mecca 
Temple, 130 W. 56, Sun. Aft., and 
Eve., Oct. 9.) 


ON THE AIR 


CoL_umMBIA FootsaLt GAMES—vs. Wes- 
leyan, Sat. Aft., Oct. 8, and vs. Col- 
gate, Sat. Aft., Oct. 15, both on 
WHN from Baker Field at 2:15 p.m. 

MaArGARET MAtzENAUER—Contralto of 
the Metropolitan. Atwater Kent 
Hour, WEAF, Sun. Eve., Oct. 9, from 
9:15 to 10:15. 

Notre Dame vs. NAvy FootsALL GAME 
—Broadcast from Baltimore. WEAF, 
Sat. Aft., Oct. 15, at 1:45. 

Wor _p’s Series—Graham McNamee an- 
nouncing from Yankee Stadium and 
Pittsburgh, WEAF and WJZ, Fri. and 
Sat., Oct. 7-8, at 1:15 p.m., and if more 
games are necessary, Sun., Oct. 9, at 
1:45 p.m., and Mon. and Tues., Oct. 
10-11, at 1:15 p.m. 


Unitep States ArmMy BANnb—Soldiers 
making good music. WJZ, Sat. Eve., 
Oct. 8, at 8:30. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Dance Recitat—Felicia Sorel and M, 
Senia Gluck in modern interpretive, 
medieval, religious and geometric 
dances. Sun Eve., Oct. 9, at 8:30, 
John Golden Theatre, 58, E. of B’ way. 

ELectTricAL SHow—Wed., Oct. 12, to 
Sat., Oct. 22, from 11 A.M. to 11 P.M., 
except Sunday, Grand Central Palace. 

ExposITION OF WOMEN’S ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES—F ri. and Sat., Oct. 7 and 8, 
from 2:30 to 11:30 p.m., Hotel Astor. 


SPORTS 


looTBALL—Still warming up. 

Sat., Oct. 8, at 2:30 p.m.—Columbia 
vs. Wesleyan, Baker Field, 218 St. and 
B’way. |Take B’way-7 Ave. Subway 
to 215 St. Station.] . . . N.Y.U. vs. 
Alfred, Ohio Field, 181 St. and Uni- 
versity Ave. [Take East Side Jerome 
Ave. Subway to 180 St. Station.] .. . 
Fordham vs. Manhattan, Fordham 
Field, Fordham University. [Take 
Third Ave. “L” to Fordham Road Sta- 
tion or N.Y.C. train to Fordham. | 

Sat., Oct. 15, at 2:30 p.m.—Colum- 
bia vs. Colgate, Baker Field, 218 St. 
and B’way. [Take B’way-7 Ave. Sub- 
way to 215 St. Station.] . . . N.Y.U. 
vs. Fordham, Yankee Stadium, Grand 
Ave. at 161. [Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” 
or Jerome Ave. Subway.] ... Yale 
vs. Brown, New Haven. . . . Penn 
State vs. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
... Navy vs. Notre Dame, Baltimore. 

Horse SHows—Cathedral Horse Show: 
Wed., Oct. Es. to Sat., Oct. 5, Polo 
Field No. 2, Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club, Rye, N.Y... . Piping 
Rock Horse Show: Fri. and Sat., Oct. 
7 and 8, Locust Valley, L.I. 

Hunt Race Meets—The height of the 
season in amateur point-to-point and 
steeplechase. Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club: Mon., Oct. 10, to Sat., 
Oct. 15, Rye, N.Y. . . . Westchester 
Biltmore Steeplechase Ass’n: Sat., Oct. 
8, at 2 p.M., Bowman Park, Rye, N.Y. 

Racinc—Jamaica Track: Continues un- 
til Wed., Oct. 19, first races at 2:30 
P.M., Jamaica, L.I. [Special trains 
leave Penn. Station at intervals from 
12:30 to 1:50 p.m. ] 

BAsEBALL—The third, fourth and fifth 
games of the World’s Series will be 
played Fri. and Sat., Oct. 7 and 8, at 
1:30 p.M., and if necessary Sun., Oct. 
9, at 2 p.M., at the Yankee Stadiuni, 
Grand Ave. at 161. [Take 6 or 9 Ave. 
“L” or Jerome Ave. Subway. ] 

Boxinc—Loughran vs. McTigue: a fast 
fight between light-heavyweights. Fri. 
Eve., Oct. 7. Preliminary bouts start 
at 8:15, main bout at 10 p.m. Madison 
Square Garden. 
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AS the diamond is among jewels, so is ermine among the furs—the ac- 
cepted symbol of luxury, the fitting complement of beauty, the sine qua 
non of chie this winter ---- Whether one chooses it in classic form, all 
by its snowy self. a cloud of driited whiteness to frame a sleek coiffure 
—or given the smart black accent of innumerable tails as the mode of the 
moment decrees—one finds it loveliest of all where smart women of the 


three world-capitals agree to seek it—at the House of Revillon Freres. 


Ohxvil lon Berens 


FIFTH AVENUE at 537d.Street NEW YORK. 
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‘Beavutiry yourself as easily as 
you light a cigarette... No more 
need one fumble about for 
rouge, powder or the elusive 
lip-stick. For here is a tiny 
compact which ingeniously 
combines these three prime 
requisites to beauty. 


ALFRED DUNHILL, 





LTD. 
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"* DUNHILL VANTTY 


SISTER CREATION TO THE FAMOUS LIGHTER 
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THE DUNHILL VANITY 


Available at the smart shops, in precious metals and rich 
enamels to match your companion lighter . 


Five to five hundred dollars. 
Distributed by 
and 
New York City 





ITS 





cA rick of the cap reveals a 
refillable and removable lipstick 
of surpassing quality and in your 
favorite shade... A gentle 
pressure on the lid. . .Voila/— 
Powder, rouge and mirror 
cleverly concealed within the 
dainty encasement. 


BASS, INC 


xk J. 
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Transparent velvets 
must be draped with 


care, because every 














I thought real French 
transparent velvets 
were scarce until 
I came to work for 


The Tailored Woman 








When ONE couturier after 
another showed us gowns of trans~ 
parent velvet, we not only ordered 
the models—we rushed to /es 
soteries and bought box after box 
of transparent velvet in the best 
quality and the loveliest colors. 


We have already copied these 
French models in our own Fifth 
Avenue workrooms, and priced 
them with moderation. 


98.50 to 168.00 















Now that afternoon clothes are 
formal, the women all seem to 
order long sleeve transparent vel- 
vet gowns, and it requires a lot of, 
time and care to cut them. 


























THE 
TAILORED WOMAN 


632 FIFTH AVENUE AT sorn STREET 
Opposite the Cathedral 



































Telephone Plaza 4000 
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THE RECEIPT OF A 
RARE SHIPMENT OF © 


Durex Russiax Sus£E5 


We will be pleased to accept orders 
for custom wraps and coats to 
be made of these pelts, 
beginning today 


NINETEEN [THOUSAND FivE HUNDRED 
to 
Firry-FivE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


MODERN FUR SALON — SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE — FIFTH FLOOR 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


FTER the flower comes the 
fruit, in the fullness of time. 

The other morning we were 

riding a commuters’ train into town 


(E08 
asp? Lbe 


and our mind was harking back to the 
early summer days when the front 
pages of newspapers were given over 
exclusively to the acts of the airmen. 
It all seemed remote, long ago. At 
Pelham, a small shy man got aboard 
and sat down beside us—by the looks 
of him a suburbanite who might have 
a little home and a backyard. We soon 
noticed that he was eagerly reading 
something in the Times. It was a two- 
column ad on page two. Finally we 
were able to see that it was an an- 
nouncement of the ‘Truscon Steel 
Company, and it offered “Airplane 
Hangars—All Types and Sizes.” 


E have just read, with interest 

but not with optimism, the 
recommendations of the Automobile 
Club in regard to traffic. Unless the 
city does something far nobler and in- 
finitely quicker than it has ever done to 
date, traffic in this town will continue 
to be a menace, a burden, and a sour 
joke. Park Avenue is being widened, 
and the city says that is a fine idea. It 
may be, but ten minutes after the job 
is. finished, Park Avenue will be 
choked. Moreover, a couple of Italians 
will start digging a hole in it some- 
where to get at a pipe. Traffic is al- 
iys at least fifteen years ahead of the 
ty’s provision for it. Therefore our 
wn recommendations are drastic. We 
Suggest from two to six broad non-stop 


elevated highways the length of the 
Island, to be erected between now and 
Hallowe’en—which is about the time 
it takes to put through a private build- 
ing operation in this town. If, after 
these highways are built, the city still 
clogs and backs up on itself, we recom- 
mend that the Island be shut down for 
a period of twenty years and allowed 
to simmer. We are so serious about 
this whole business that we are now on 
our v:ay downtown to present the rec- 
ommendations in person. We started 
last “Tuesday. 


HEN we die, what small gold 
we possess is to go to the Pull- 
man Company, to buy thick, soft, 


ef 
Oa 


warm blankets for the berths on trains 
in New England. We came to this 
decision at five o’clock this morning 
somewhere south of Boston toward the 
end of an uncomfortable night. “Two 
hours later, still suffering, we hap- 
pened to note that the name of our car 
was Quivero. We considered this 
a good name and at cence thought 
up others fitting for the Maine 
trains. Two of them are Shako and 
Shivero. 


HERE are (we speak figuratively 

now) two sides to the proposed 
New York Central building which 
will span Park Avenue and through 
whose arches traffic will flow, as a 
stream beneath a bridge. From the 
prospectus we see that the edifice will 
be a beautiful thing, another magnifi- 
cent tower we are to learn to love. 
It quite definitely removes a_sec- 


tion of sky from a section of the 
Avenue, however, and adds an- 
other spadeful to Manhattan’s self- 
burial. Furthermore, it sets an ex- 
ample. How long do you think Park’s 


neighbor and rival, Fifth Avenue, can 





endure the ignominy of unspanned 
spaces? Isn’t it just a question of time 
before the Fifth Avenue Association, 
gazing at Washington Square Arch, 
will slyly throw up a building on either 
side to bring it up to date? 


WO a.m. is the deadline for sen- 

timent, according to an enter- 
tainer in one of the town’s most enter- 
taining night clubs. He advises us that 
from midnight until two they schedule 
their rowdy songs, and at two sharp 
they switch abruptly to mellow old 





heartbreakers. “It’s the liquor does 
it,” he said, weeping gently. 


Price 


XPANSIVELY Mr. _— Elmer 
Davis, the writer, entered a book- 
store the other day and picking up one 
of his own novels from a counter slyly 
wrote his own name on the flyleaf. He 
thereupon called the saleslady and 
asked the price. 
*’That’s a two-dollar book,” said the 
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saleslady. “Only two dollars—with 
the author’s autograph in it?” pursued 
the author. 

“Ah, a damaged copy,” said the 


clerk. “That will be a_ dollar 
fifty.” 
Coll oquy 


OUNG Roger Wolfe Kahn con- 

tinues to attract public attention 
almost as frequently as his eminent and 
industrious father, having most recent- 
ly, we noted, appeared in print with a 
decision (to which something hap- 
pened ) to join the air race to Spokane. 
It might interest our readers to know 
that the father both realizes that he is 
facing the parental inevitable and is 
tacitly quite proud of his young son’s 
energy and ability. Mr. Otto Kahn 
has never consented to make public his 
attitude toward the lad’s enterprise in 
establishing a famous orchestra over 
night, and the relationship of the two, 
as a result, has been variously reported. 
We are in a position, it so chances, to 
report precisely what occurred when 
the two met after Roger Wolfe’s 
plans had become known. 

Mrs. Kahn learned first of the 
young man’s intentions when her 
son (then under seventeen) was de- 
parting from the Kahn home one 
afternoon. She asked him where he 
was going. The youth reported that he 
was off to rehearse a few musicians 
for his band. “Band!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Kahn. “Yes, mother, I thought 
you and father had heard.” 

Mrs. Kahn wired her husband, then 
in Palm Beach. To this Mr. Kahn 
replied: “Let him do what he wants. 
Will speak to him on my return.” 
What happened at that interview, 
when father and son met, was never 
learned, even by the boldest and most 
prying reporters, but we are able to 
report it here approximately as it hap- 
pened. We can only assure our read- 
ers that it comes from one of the best 
possible sources: 

“Father, I should like to put to you 
a few questions.” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“Since I took up playing in public, 
have I neglected my school work? 
Have you had any reason to complain 
of lack of diligence on my part? Have 
I failed in any of my examinations?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Have I bothered you with my 
affairs? Have I asked your time or 
your influence in any way?” 


ae 





“Have I asked 
you for any money A 
except a small advance which I i 
could easily have obtained from .._ 
any Broadway manager, and 
which I shall very soon repay?” 

“Again my answer is ‘No.’ ” 

“Ts the band which I have 
selected—I have selected it my- 
self, have I not?—an unusually good 
band, or is it just an ordinary band 
like dozens of others?” 

“T admit it is a band of unusual 
merit.” 

“Tf a young man of unknown par- 
ents and without means had done this, 
enabled himself to make his own living 
independently, and yet at the same time 
not neglected his duties at school or 
college, would you not have approved 
his course of action, patted him on the 
back, so to speak, and told him, ‘Go 
to it, youngster’?” 

“That probably would have been 
my attitude.” 

“Well, then, why should I be penal- 
ized for mot being the son of unknown 
and poor parents?” 


Sweet 
LADY advises us that she no 
longer believes prize-fighting 


brutalizes the men who engage in it. 
She was seated near Jack Dempsey and 
Mrs. Dempsey the second night of 
George White’s “Manhattan Mary” 
and observed that they held hands dur- 
ing most of the show. Directly after- 
ward, in a confectioner’s, she ob- 
served Mr. Tunney, standing at a 
counter with a gray-haired gentleman. 
Both were in evening dress and were 
enjoying chocolate ice-cream sodas. 


Bets 


AST week we printed a few facts 
about the betting in Wall Street. 
A gentleman conversant with the 
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political phase of the 
matter has given us 
some interesting ad- | 
denda to this. Elections, it 
seems, bring the greatest turn- 
over. The total wagered on a 
presidential campaign will ex- 

ceed many times that of 

any sporting event. Such betting al- 
ways includes sums offered at what 
the commissioners call fictitious odds 
by persons specially interested in a can- 
didate’s campaign. These odds, of 
course, always favor the candidate up- 
on whom the bet is placed (ordinarily 
the weaker man), the idea being that 
a show of confidence will influence 
the voters. 

The public is wiser than it once was, 
and as a psychological trick these bets 
aren’t as successful as they used to be. 
Reports in the press, however, about 
“the odds in Wall Street” are not 
without their influence. Last year a 
bet of $25,000 at seven to five that 
Wadsworth would defeat Wagner was 
classed as such a wager. In years gone 
by it was the custom for candidates to 
appear in person at the commissioners’ 
offices, looking confident, but this prac- 
tice has passed. The cash for this class 
of bet comes out of the campaign 
funds and the name of the man ac- 
tually making a wager is rarely re- 
vealed. Usually it is someone of sec- 
ondary importance in the candidate’s 
entourage. Once, through the acci- 


Te 


dental adding of a cipher, the news- 
papers reported a bet of this kind at ten 
times what it really was. The oppos- 
ing candidate, a distinguished poli- 
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tician, indignantly 
stormed down to the 
} betting house an 
demanded to know 
who dared risk that 
much money against his chances. An 
exception to the rules was made and 
he was shown the name of the bettor. 
This he recognized as one of his op- 
ponent’s henchmen. He then offered 
to cover the bet, but was told it had 
already been snapped up. 

The betting commissioners profess 
ignorance of who takes such bets, but 
they are generally covered quickly by 
a gentleman in league with the betting 
campaign manager, by the commission- 
ers themselves, or by a keen-eyed out- 
sider who is alert for easy money. 

National _ elections 
frequently bring heavy 
wagers that there will 
be a change of party 
administration. “These 
are offered by eminent 
gentlemen in the 
Street to offset losses 
they would sustain if 
there really was a 
change in party power. 
Thus hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 





will be wagered on the \ 


1928 Democratic candidate by finan- 
ciers who wish to play safe. They 
regard their investment as insurance. 

The biggest single winner in Wall 
Street betting-house annals was a gen- 
tleman from Seattle who, looking un- 
distinguished and far from prosperous, 
wandered into a commissioner’s office 
one day. He was even mistaken for a 
gentleman answering the company’s 
ad for the sale of junked office equip- 
ment. He denied this in all good 
humor, produced a certified check for 
>),U00 and said he wished to bet on 
Mr. Smith to defeat Mr. Miller for 
governor by fifty thousand votes. It 
Was weeks before that election and 
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| a majority was considered highly 











improbable. He obtained long odds. 
Later he produced other checks 
amounting to $25,000 and he got even 
longer odds when he bet that Smith 
would win by more than eighty thou- 
sand. Some of his bets were placed at 
one to twenty. The Westerner took 
$400,000 in winnings back to Seattle. 


Customs 


T is not news that ladies with charm 
often manage to bring a certain 
amount of intoxicating liquor into this 
country. One we hear of left a large 
bottle of Benedictine on top of every- 
thing else in one of her suitcases. 

“What,” asked the Customs man, 
“Gs this?” 

The lady gave him her sweetest 
smile. “Oh,” she said, “that’s a 
secret.” The official, as it happened, 
was not to be outdone. He tossed a 
bit of finery about it, closed the bag 
and stuck on a customs seal. “Well,” 
he said, “I guess it’s the first time a 
woman ever kept a secret.” 


» 


Professor 


E took pretzels and tea the 
other day with the man who 
knows most about painting horses. He 
if is Professor Ludwig 

Lj Koch. It seems that 

some one thought it 
would be a good idea 
to transfer this most 
productive (and prob- 
ably the greatest) liv- 


from Vienna, Austria, 
to Hempstead, Long 
Island, for the inter- 
\ national polo. In per- 

fectly prodigious fash- 

ion he has already 
completed no fewer than sixteen can- 
vases, including a portrait of Louis E. 
Stoddard, president of the Polo As- 
sociation, and equestrian pictures for 
W. Averell Harriman, J. Watson 
Webb, Carleton F. Burke and A. 
Charles Schwartz. 

The professor is an extraordinary 
figure. He looks like a Brownie— 
short, with shaved head, sharp-pointed 
nose, and little thin bow legs, the lat- 
ter barely covered by narrow trousers 
held down by elastics under his shoes. 
A wide cavalry belt covered his round 
stomach. He brought with nim his 
wife, Frau Koch, and Remi Kwiat- 
kowski, former Austrian Minister to 
Rome, who acts as interpreter. 


ing painter of horses — 
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The walls of his studio were hung 
with paintings which he brought here 
hoping to astonish America—diverse 
themes, all the way from war pictures 
to pastoral studies, and a large, start- 
ling canvas of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa. 
Thus far, however, no one except a 
few persons in polo circles has paid 
him a visit—and America makes him 
mad, anyway. “Here,” he said, “ev- 
erything is monumental, even the in- 
dolence.” 

He is still chuckling over his only 
experience with an American audience. 
The Polo Association sent out several 
hundred invitations to persons to visit 
his studio. Hempstead being where it 
is, only one person showed up. He 
stood for a moment before a magnifi- 
cent painting of a cavalry horse caught 
in barbed wire, threw his hands up be- 
fore his eyes, cried “Boo!” and rushed 
out of the room. 


Fgh wey totem the story got around 
a lot last week—and two people 
say they heard it years ago anyhow— 
we will report that two business men of 
the garment industry were overheard 
in animated conversation on a bus top. 
Finally one of them paused and de- 
manded: “Well, what do you think of 
my proposition?” 

“T’'ll tell you in two words,” said 
his associate. “Impossible.” 


Secret 


HOSE who know both Babe 
Ruth and Heywood Broun have 
told us that they have several traits in 
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common; one of them, we conclude, is 
an inability to kéep secrets. From the 
Profile of Mr. Broun last week we 
learned that he has an inclination to 
discuss his salary with anyone who will 
listen, and this reminded us of an in- 
cident in Mr. Ruth’s life some years 
ago. 

It was at the time had 
first been signed to play with the New 


when he 


York Yankees. The contract was 
negotiated during the winter, but the 


management did not disclose the sal- 


ary of the budding home-run king. 
The management, in fact, flatly re- 


fused to give it out. There were all 
sorts of rumors but no facts. Came the 
spring training season. Every baseball 
correspondent was instructed to learn, 
if possible, the amount of Ruth’s 
salary. 

It was, we think, Mr. W. O. Mce- 
Geehan who, through a fortuitous ac- 
cident, got the facts first and was 
enabled to make a scoop, dear to all 
newspapermen’s hearts. Mr. Mc- 
Geehan, en route to Florida, was pass- 
ing through Georgia when the Pull- 
man porter fell into conversation with 
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him. “Is you a baseball man?” the 
colored gentleman inquired, dusting 
the while around the seat. Mr. Mc- 
Geehan admitted he was by way of 


being one. “On mah las’ trip,” con- 
tinued the porter, “Ah had anothah 
baseball man—yassuh—a ve’y nice 


genmun name of Rufe, Mistah Babe 
Rufe. Mistah Rufe’s doin’ well at dis 
heah baseball. He done make $10,000 
a yeah, yassuh. He had his contrack 
and he showed it to me.” 


Change 


© those who insist that there 

is nothing new, we recommend 
one of the recumbents of the hack 
stand before a Washington Square res- 
taurant. He took two visitors from 
England on a drive through Green- 
wich Village last week and at its con- 
clusion was handed two dollars for the 


bill, which was $1.25. He made a 


piteous face, and slowly put a thick 
hand into his pocket and drew out a 
palm of—Canadian money. 
got’s this foreign money, 
got the seventy-five cents. 


“All I 
” he said. He 
Subsequent 
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investigation disclosed that this driver 
is known to his confréres as “The 
Taxidermist”—he skins ’em all. 


Hostelry 


HE nude lady 
Fifty-eighth Street is playing to a 
new this week, with 
people moving into the new Savoy- 
Plaza. The terraces and_ balconies 
provide a really fine view of her ablu- 
tions, and we were surprised to note 
how neat and continental the little 
Grand Army Park looks when viewed 
from directly above. 

We were present when the new 
hotel went through some of the mo- 
tions of opening its doors. This in- 
cluded a dinner of quite magnificent 
proportions and a speech by Adolph 
Ochs. In a sense the Savoy is an an- 
nex to the Plaza—and a very hand- 
one. It has no ballroom. Its 
dining-rooms are not enormous. Large 
functions will still be held across the 
way, where ceilings are high and tradi- 
tions are more than a week old. 

Originally, we learn, the manage- 


in the fountain at 
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ment had the notion that the new 
Savoy would be a fine place into which 
to move the permanent tenants of the 
old Plaza, thus freeing the latter for 
the transient trade. On delicately 
suggesting such a step to some of these 
grand old permanent customers, how- 
ever, it was found that they hadn’t the 
slightest intention of leaving their 
citadel, and that the long hop from 
the west side of Fifth Avenue to the 
east side was not in their scheme of 
things. That, among other considera- 
tions, led to the subsequent decision 
that the Savoy, which was to have 
been for permanent occupants only, 
could as well be used partly for 
transients too. 

The new hotel is chaste and beauti- 
ful. In some respects it is almost 
severely plain. The attempt has ap- 
parently been toward dignity, service- 
ability, and genteel durability. The 
rooms are larger than the average 
hotel room. The thirty stories of white 
brick are formidable above the stirring 
Avenue, and, like the Plaza, the Savoy 
has a real roof—one of the largest in 
town. 

Guests with high rooms on_ the 
south side are almost within clucking 
distance of the Heckscher rooster, 
guests on the north come under the 
golden influence of the Sherry- 
Netherland spire, and here and there, 
from window and balcony, are caught 
stray and important glimpses of the 
rowboats in the small lake, the reser- 
voir, at least two East River bridges, 
the Palisades, the tops of scores of 
Fifth Avenue busses, and the elk in 
Properly to absorb 
these views some people have already 
signed ten-year leases. 


the menagerie. 


OR the benefit of those interested 
in odd facts we should mention 
that one of the architects of the build- 
ing is the son of Stanford White and 
that the policeman who stood dozens 
of years on the corner in front of the 
building has been engaged as a house 
As he stood there he saw 
the square almost entirely remade to 
become one of the most impressive in 
the world, and he will probably live 
until its fame equals that of such 
places as the Rue de la Paix and Pic- 
cadilly Circus. 


dete ctive. 


= REAT things have, in fact, been 
going on in the Plaza part of town. 

The art centre of the city has suddenly 
moved up near there. We have been 
cuely aware of this, but it was not 


until last week that we met a gentle- 
man familiar with the development, 
who supplied us with the facts. Fifty- 
seventh Street—ah, proud boast—now 
has more art dealers than any other 
street in the world. “Twenty-one of 
the fifty-six regular dealers in New 
York are to be found there now, most 
of them east of Fifth Avenue, and 
twenty-nine others have galleries with- 
in three blocks of this thoroughfare. 
The centre, not so well defined then, 
used to be several blocks farther south. 
It seems that the northward move be- 
gan with Durand-Ruel. They went to 
Fifty-seventh Street in 1913. The 
change was generally regarded as a 
mistake. Now the elder Dudensing, 
on Forty-fourth Street for twenty 
years, and the Arden and Babcock gal- 
leries, have gone uptown. Various 
reasons for the new grouping are 
given. Durand-Ruel would have 
moved to Forty-second Street in 1913 
but they couldn’t find space and, what 
with higher and higher buildings shut- 
ting out the light, went perforce to 
Fifty-seventh Street. A broad street, 
a good north light and the natural 
tendency in all industries for birds of 





“7 too am really an idealist, my dear, 
but life has been very cruel to me.” 
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a feather to flock together seem to be 
the principal causes. It was not until 
after the war that other dealers began 
to follow. 


Career 


marti peesers parents in 
search of missing daughters who 
have cast longing eyes at New York 
will find many of them, we are told, 
not in the Messrs. Shuberts’ choruses 
nor yet in the studios of Greenwich 
Village but, at certain hours of the 
day, at least, in the apartments of the 
child-bearing residents of semi- 
fashionable streets. Full-time govern- 
esses and nurses being too expensive, 
these practical folk employ “‘baby ten- 
ders,” who go on duty at the cocktail 
hour and serve through theatre and 
night-club time. They are not re- 
quired to understand modern theories 
of the care of children but merely to 
have clean hands and pure hearts. The 
profession is said to be a haven for 
girls of culture and refinement whose 
chosen careers in the arts have been a 
little less than profitable. 

—TuHE New YorkKeErRs 














ARRANGEMENT IN 


HE woman with 

the pink velvet 

poppies wreathed 
round the assisted gold 
of her hair traversed 
the crowded room at an 
interesting gait combin- 
ing a skip with assidle, 
and clutched the lean 
arm of her host. 

“Now I got you!” 
she said. “Now you 
can’t get away!” 

“Why, hello,” said 
her host. “Well. How 


are your” 





“Oh, I’m _ finely,” 
she said. “Just simply 
finely. Listen. I want 


you to do me the most 
terrible favor. Will 
your Will you please? 
Pretty please?” 

“What is it?” 
her host. 

“‘Listen,” she said. “I 
want to meet Waiter 
Williams. —_ Honestly, 
I’m just simply crazy about that man. 
Oh, when he sings! When he sings 
those spirituals! Well, I said to Bur- 
ton, ‘It’s a good thing for you Walter 
Williams is colored,’ I said, ‘or you’d 
have lots of reason to be jealous.’ I’d 
really love to meet him. Id like to 
tell him I’ve heard him sing. Will 
you be an angel and introduce me to 
him?” 

“Why, certainly,” said her host. “I 
thought you’d met him. The party’s 
for him. Where is he, anyway?” 

““He’s over there by the bookcase,” 
she said. “Let’s wait till those people 
get through talking to him. Well, I 
think you’re simply marvellous, giving 
this perfectly marvellous party for 
him, and having him meet all these 
white people, and all. Isn’t he terribly 
grateful?” 

“T hope not,” said her host. 

“T think it’s really terribly nice,” 
she said. “I do. I don’t see why on 
earth it isn’t perfectly all right to meet 
colored people. I haven’t any feeling 
at all about it—not one single bit. 
Burton—oh, he’s just the other way. 
Well, you know, he comes from Vir- 
ginia, and you know how they are.” 

“Did he come tonight?” said her 
host. 

““No, he couldn’t,” she said. 


said 
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a regular grass widow tonight. I told 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


him when I left, ‘There’s no telling 


He was just so 
Isn’t it 


what Ill do,’ I said. 
tired out, he couldn’t move. 
a shame?” 

“Ah,” said her host. 

“Wait till I tell him I met Walter 
Williams!” she “He'll just 
about die. Oh, we have more argu- 
ments about colored people. I talk to 
him like I don’t know what, I get so 
excited. ‘Oh, don’t be so silly,’ I say. 
But I must say for Burton, he’s heaps 
broader-minded than lots of these 
Southerners. He’s really awfully fond 
of colored people. Well, he says him- 
self, he wouldn’t have white servants. 
And you know, he had this old colored 
nurse, this regular old nigger mammy, 
and he just simply loves her. Why, 
every time he goes home, he goes out 
in the kitchen to see her. He does, 
really, to this day. All he says is, he 
says he hasn’t got a word to say against 
colored people as long as they keep 
their place. He’s always doing things 
for them—giving them clothes and I 
don’t know what all. The only thing 
he says, he says he wouldn’t sit down 
at the table with one for a million 
dollars. ‘Oh,’ I say to him, ‘you make 
me sick, talking like that.? [’m just 
terrible to him. 


said. 


Aren’t I terrible? 
“Oh, no, no, no,” said her host. 
“No, no.” 
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“Tam,” she said. “I know 

am. Poor Burton! Now, me, 
I don’t feel that way at all. | 
haven’t the slightest feeling about col- 
ored people. Why, I’m just crazy 
about some of them. They’re 
just like children — just as 
easy-going, and always sing- 
ing and laughing and every- 
thing. Aren’t they the hap- 
piest things you ever saw in 
your life? Honestly, it makes 
me laugh just to hear them. 
Oh, I like them. I really 
do. Well, now, listen, I have 
this colored laundress, I’ve 
had her for years, and I’m 
devoted to her. She’s a real 
character. And I want to tell 
you, I think of her as my 
friend. That’s the way | 
think of her. As [I say to 
Burton, ‘Well, for Heaven’s 
sakes, we’re all human be- 
ings!” Aren’t we?” 

“Yes,” said her host. “Yes, 
indeed.” 

“Now this Walter Wil- 
liams,” she said. “I think 
a man like that’s a real artist. 
I do. I think he deserves an 
awful lot of credit. Goodness, I’m 
so crazy about music or anything, 
I don’t care what color he is. 
I honestly think if a person’s an artist, 
nobody ought to have any- feeling at 
all about meeting them. That’s ab- 
solutely what I say to Burton. Don’t 
you think I’m right?” 

“Yes,” said her host. “Oh, yes.” 

“That’s the way I feel,” she said. 
“T just can’t understand people being 
narrow-minded. Why, I absolutely 
think it’s a privilege to meet a man 
like Walter Williams. Now,I do. I 
haven’t any feeling at all. Well, my 
goodness, the good Lord made him, 
just the same as He did any of us. 
Didn’t He?” 

“Surely,” said her host. 
deed.” 

“That’s what I say,” she said. “Oh, 
I get so furious when people are nar- 
row-minded about colored people. It’s 
just all I can do not to say something. 
Of course, I do admit when you get 
a bad colored man, they’re simply 
terrible. But as I say to Burton, there 
are some bad white people, too, in this 
world. Aren’t there?” 

“T guess there are,” said her host. 

“Why, I'd really be glad to have a 
man like Walter Williams come to 
my house and sing for us, some time,” 
she said. “Of course, I couldn’t ask 
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THE NEW YORKER 


him on account of Burton, but I 
wouldn’t have any feeling about it at 
all. Oh, can’t he sing! Isn’t it mar- 
vellous, the way they all have music in 
them? It just seems to be right im 
them. Come on, let’s us go on over 
and talk to him. Listen, what shall 
I do when I’m introduced? Ought I 
to shake hands? Or what?” 

“Why, do whatever you want,” said 
her host. 

“T guess maybe I’d better,” she said. 
“T wouldn’t for the world have him 
think I had any feeling. I think I'd 
better shake hands, just the way I 
would with anybody else. ‘That’s just 
exactly what I'll do.” 

They reached the tall young Negro, 
standing by the bookcase. ‘The host 
performed introductions; the Negro 


howed. 








“Your architect must be a genius. 


“How do you do!” he said. “Isn’t 
it a nice party?” 

The woman with the pink velvet 
poppies extended her hand at the 
length of her arm and held it so, in 
fine determination, for all the world 
to see, until the Negro took it, shook 
it, and gave it back to her. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Wil- 
liams,” she said. ‘Well, how do you 
do. I’ve just been saying, I’ve en- 
joyed your singing so awfully much. 
I’ve been to your concerts, and we 
have you on the phonograph and 
everything. Oh, I just enjoy it!” 

She spoke with great distinctness, 
moving her lips meticulously, as if in 
parlance with the deaf. 

“T’m so glad,” he said. 

“T’m just simply crazy about that 
‘Water Boy’ thing you sing,” she said. 
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“Oh, my dear, I gave him so many sug gestions—he 
really only drew the plans.” 
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“Honestly, I can’t get it out of my 
head. I have my husband nearly 
crazy, the way I go around humming 
it all the time. Oh, he looks just as 
black as the ace of —er. Well, tell 
me, where on earth do you ever get all 
those songs of yours? How do you 
ever get hold of them?” 

“Why,” he said, “there are so many 
different—” 

“T should think you’d love singing 
them,” she said. “It must be more 
fun. All those darling old spirituals 
—oh, I just love them! Well, what 
are you doing, now? Are you still 
keeping up your singing? Why don’t 
you have another concert, some time?” 

“I’m having one the sixteenth of 
this month,” he said. 

“Well, I'll be there,” she said. “T’ll 
be there, if I possibly can. You can 
count on me. Goodness, here 
comes a whole raft of people to 
talk to you. You’re just a regu- 
lar guest of honor! Oh, who’s 
that girl in white? I’ve seen 
her some place.” 

“That’s Katherine Burke,” 
said her host. 

“Good Heavens,” she said, 
“is that Katherine Burke? 
Why, she looks entirely dif- 
ferent off the stage. I thought 
she was much better-looking. 
I had no idea she was so ter- 
ribly dark. Why, she looks al- 
most like—Oh, I think she’s a 
wonderful actress! Don’t you 
think she’s a wonderful actress, 
Mr. Williams? Oh, I think 
she’s marvellous. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“Oh, I do, too,” she said. 
“Just wonderful. Well, good- 
ness, we must give some one 
else a chance to talk to the 
guest of honor. Now, don’t 
forget, Mr. Williams, I’m go- 
ing to be at that concert if I 
possibly can. [ll be there ap- 
plauding like everything. And 
if I can’t come, I’m going to 
tell everybody I know to go, 
anyway. Don’t you forget!” 

“T won’t,” he said. “Thank 
you so much.” 

The host took her arm and 
piloted her firmly into the next 
room. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. “I 
nearly died! Honestly, I give 
you my word, I nearly passed 
away. Did you hear that ter- 
rible break I made? I was just 
going to say Katherine Burke 
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“Must touch, sweetheart—mamma spank!” 


looked almost like a nigger. I just 
caught myself in time. Oh, do you 
think he noticed?” 

“T don’t believe so,” said her host. 

“Well, thank goodness,” she said, 
“because I wouldn’t have embarrassed 
him for anything. Why, he’s awfully 
nice. Just as nice as he can be. Nice 
manners, and everything. You know, 
so many colored people, you give them 
an inch, and they walk all over you. 
But he doesn’t try any of that. Well, 
he’s got more sense, I suppose. He’s 
really nice. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” said her host. 

“T liked him,” she said. “I haven’t 
any feeling at all because he’s a col- 
ored man. I felt just as natural as 
I would with anybody. ‘Talked to 
him just as naturally, and everything. 
But honestly, I could hardly keep a 
straight face. I kept thinking of Bur- 
ton. Oh, wait till I tell Burton I 
called him ‘Mister’!” 

—DorotHy PARKER 


CHILD MUMMY FOUND IN MIXUNO 
CEMETERY WILL GO TO COLLEGE.—Japa- 
nese paper. 

Probably joining (ask any under- 
graduate) the Faculty. 


OF ALL THINGS 


HE returning American Le- 

gion members are in favor of 

Pershing’s suggestion that they 
meet in Paris every ten years. “They 
believe that they can raise the price 
as fast as the French can raise the 
prices. 

. 

In the newest Jersey murder case 
there bobs up the familiar name of 
Ellis Parker. It will be recalled that 
he achieved fame by being connected 
with the Hall-Mills case and by not 
being Ellis Parker Butler. 


President Sloan of General Motors 
says his company will not fight with 
Ford, as there is room enough in the 
industry for all. With all due respect, 
we were not worrying about the in- 
dustry but about the roads. 

. 


Secretary Wilbur declines to disci- 
pline Admiral Magruder for his out- 
spoken article on waste in the Navy, 
but he darkly hints that the matter is 
not closed. Probably the Secretary in- 
tends to cancel his subscription to the 


+ 


Saturday Evening Post. 


There is talk of another Tunney- 
Dempsey fight. Apparently this quar- 
rel will endure as long as men have 
low, brutal natures and forty dollars, 

« 


Safety experts in Chicago estimate 
that we have twenty-five thousand 
deaths a year from accidents in the 
home. Despite this appalling record, 
foolhardy people still persist in loiter- 
ing about the perilous place and even 
children are sometimes found there. 

. 


The flourishing Smith movement 
out in the direction of the Pacific 
seems to settle the nomination for 
Governor Al, despite the lack of en- 
thusiasm in the cotton and Kluxer 
belt. They can’t beat this East Side- 
West Side combination. 

- 

As the campaign progresses we ex- 
pect to find that the important street 
of this town is not Wall but Oliver. 

e 


We find that there is still 
misconception about McAdoo’s state- 
ment that he is not a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. This was 
not a disavowal but a discovery. 


some 


eo 
The new Pullman coaches have 
fourteen single bedrooms. ‘They are 
equipped with table, chair, electric 
fan and washstands with two kinds o. 
cold water roguishly marked “hot” 
and “cold.” 
- 

We doubt whether our citizenesses 
will be greatly flattered by the Cor- 
nell announcement _ that 
brain is as good as man’s. Faint praise 
never won fair lady. 

—Howarp BrRuBAKER 


woman’s 


THE WOMAN PAYS 
I never loved a dear gazelle 
(To borrow freely from the bards) 
Who didn’t raise an awful yell 
At losing cash when playing cards. 
. 


BEING A LADY IS NO FUN FOR THIS 
CINEMA ACTRESS—Headline in Salt Lak: 
Deseret News. 


Hollywood’s awful price. 
e 


SMALL RUBBER FARMERS CHANGE TO 
COCOAN UTS.—Headline in Detroit News. 


We all need a change once in a 
while. 











« PROPS 3. 


HE diminutive Miller Hug- 
gins, manager of the American 
League Baseball Club of New 
York and Head Keeper of the ele- 
phantine but now docile Babe Ruth, 
has recently achieved a personal vic- 
tory beside which his now habitual 
winning of pennants fades into insig- 
nificance. ‘This is his success in forc- 
ing the so-called Sporting Fraternity 
to change its mind regarding his abili- 
ty as the leader of a ball team. 
For years after Huggins 
agreed to boss the Yankees in 
1917, the experts who manage 
ball games from the grandstands 
had few good words to say for 
him. When he led the league, as 
he did in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 
1926, and as he has done again 
this year, his critics said that it 
was because he had behind him 
the overflowing purse of that 
amiable near-beer baron, Colonel 
Jacob Ruppert. Any manager 
could win pennants as long as he 
could purchase any star who 
pleased his fancy. And when he 
lost the race, the critics sneered 
that it was due to his native in- 
competency, to the fact that he 
did not know how to use the ex- 
pert players at his command. 
The Yankee manager, one 
often heard, was too mild, too 
gentle in dealing with his aggre- 
gation of athletes. He might be 
similar to Napoleon in size, but 
he had not the slightest touch of 
a Napoleonic complex. His 
methods were held to be lamen- 
table in comparison with those of John 
J. McGraw, manager of the Giants, 
who, as the Master Mind of every 
game, assumed that ball players were 
incapable of thought and directed 
their very sneezes from the bench. 
Huggins seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the boys could think for 


themselves, at least to a limited de- 
gree. 

The unfriendly criticism reached 
its height two years ago when the 
Yankees slid down into seventh place. 
This was the summer when Ruth was 
on a rampage and became, by his ac- 
tions, the chief issue. Some of the 
fans screamed that the Babe should be 
given a thrashing. Others protested 
that he was a great creative artist who 
could not be expected to obey rules 
laid down for men of less godly 


A SMALL PACKAGE 


stature. When, in the end, Huggins 
announced that he had imposed a fine 
of five thousand dollars it was the lat- 
ter group who shouted that it was an 
outrage, that Ruth was worth ten 
times as much to the team, in gate re- 
ceipts, as Huggins. The Babe agreed 
with them and suggested that the 
manager was grossly incompetent. 





Miller Huggins 


Meanwhile demoralization spread to 
the other players and on one occasion 
Huggins overheard two men on the 
bench saying that he was lucky to have 
so loyal a boss as Colonel Ruppert. 
“Say!” he burst out, his face white 
and his eyes half closed with anger, 
“don’t kid yourself about Ruppert 
carrying me. If he sticks by me it’s 
because he knows that I know this 
game. I have no apologies to make.” 


HE most noticeable thing about 

Miller Huggins is, of course, his 
size. ‘This at first proved diverting 
to the baseball public which read on 
its sporting pages that he was “The 
Midget Manager,” “The Demi-Tasse 
Leader,” ““The Half-Portion Man- 
ger.” He is only an inch or so above 
five feet in height and, when seated 


in his office under the mass of steel 
and concrete that is the Yankee Stadi- 
um, he looks not unlike a jockey 
grown old. Before he has put on his 
uniform there is, in fact, something 
faintly horsey about him, as though he 
had spent his days training thorough- 
breds instead of athletes. This fancy 
vanishes, though, when he speaks. 
Men who work near nervous, skittish 
horses are likely to be gentle in tone. 
But Huggins, even if a kindly 
commander of men, is often 
brusque. He speaks through al- 
most closed lips and grows im- 
patient when he is not instantly 
understood. His face is lined, al- 
though he is only forty-eight 
years old, and his eyes are small. 
In uniform he is a totally differ- 
ent person, and with the visor of 
his cap pulled down over his eyes, 
he looks so youthful that he is 
sometimes mistaken by strangers 
for the club mascot. 

Huggins was born in Cincin- 
nati, the son of an Englishman 
who had been an amateur cricket 
player of note in his home coun- 
try and who had gone into the 
grocery business upon settling in 
Ohio. Knowing athletes and 
the life they were likely to lead, 
the elder Huggins frowned upon 
the boy’s early inclinations to- 
ward sand-lot baseball and ex- 
pressed emphatic disapproval 
when, at the age of sixteen, he 
joined his first uniformed team. 
The path to success, he ruled, 
was best reached through educa- 
tion, and he insisted upon matricula- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati. 
Huggins took the academic course for 
two years and for three years after 
that studied law. In 1902 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Studious life, how- 
ever, was not to his liking. He had, 
in fact, been playing baseball during 
vacations with several minor-league 
clubs and after six months in law he 
decided he could bear it no longer. So 
he signed up with the Cincinnati club. 
In 1910 he was traded to St. Louis. 
By this time, there is evidence, his 
father had become reconciled and was 
even heard boasting that the son’s base- 
ball skill was inherited. 

The Yankee manager has confessed 
that being small has made life more 
difficult. ‘The strain of baseball, he 
believes, is greater for the undersized 
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man, who has to make up in nervous 
energy what he lacks in brawn. Hug- 
gins forgets, of course, that the law 
of compensation operates in this as in 
all other matters, notably in that mi- 
croscopic batters are the particular 
horror of many pitchers. Once, while 
playing with the St. Louis Cardinals, 
Huggins faced a youthful pitcher and 
proceeded to foul twelve balls. The 
man on the mound grew more irritable 
after each clout and finally lost his 
temper. 

“Get a batter!” he yelled to the 
umpire. “I’m tired of pitching to that 
bunch of nothing up there now.” 

“T can’t help you,” grinned the 
ump. “You'll have to do the best you 
can. There’s nothing in the rule book 
about small players.” 


T is pleasant to dwell in harmony 

with one’s associates and unpleas- 
ant to fight with them; such seems 
to be the philosophy of Miller Hug- 
gins. This conception made it pos- 
sible, in 1912, for him to serve as 
player-manager for the Cardinals al- 
though the team was owned by Mrs. 
Helene Britton and although it was 
the virtually unanimous opinion of 
the baseball world that it was impos- 
sible to work for a lady magnate. 
Becoming manager of the Yankees 
in 1917, Huggins hoped to continue 
the cordial relations that he had al- 
ways enjoyed. Possibly he was a lit- 
tle overawed by the high-priced play- 
ers that he was called upon to lead. 
He must have known, too, that some 
had been rooting for the selection of 
Wilbert Robinson, manager of the 
Brooklyn Nationals and one of the 
most popular men in the game. There 
are indications that he sought favor 
by being too good-natured and by per- 
mitting lax discipline, with the result 
that his teams occasionally lacked the 
stamina to meet supreme tests. The 
man is not, though, without courage. 

When his world championship team 
of 1923 slipped in 1924 and began to 
plunge to the bottom depths of the sec- 
ond division in 1925 he fired, by 
trading, several of the players widely 
considered of great value. This was 
a grave and perilous proceeding. But 
that he was sound in his judgment 
was shown when he won the pennant 
in 1926, in the face of predictions 
that he did not have a remote chance. 

Now it is being, at last, conceded 
that Huggins not only knows the 
game, but can impart his knowledge to 
others. He has taught Lazzeri, 


Combs and Koenig, three of the 
brightest Yankee luminaries, most 
of the baseball they know. Lou 
Gehrig, whose home-run swatting 
has been a sensation of the past 
season, was discovered on the 
Columbia University nine by a 
scout. Huggins had no part in this 
great find, but he has permitted 
Lou to develop and has given him 
pointers without which he could 
hardly have progressed so swiftly. 
It is significant that Ruth has not 
been off the reservation for years 
and now speaks of the manager 
with a toleration that borders on 
respect. 

“It’s my opinion,” the Yankee 
commander says, “that you can 
teach a ball player just so much. 
Then let him alone. He ought to 
play on his own initiative. He 
ought to do some thinking.” 

This tolerance of free will on 
the diamond derives from his own 
early tendencies in that direction. 
When with the Cincinnati and 
St. Louis teams he was an excel- 
lent infielder and was considered 
something of a mental giant by 
his associates. His skill in judging 
pitched balls was uncanny, and he 
was known throughout the league 
as a genius at forcing pitchers to 
give him bases on balls. On the 
coaching lines he was also a fast 
thinker, with a talent for watch- 
ing the entire field; he rarely 
made mistakes and was a smart 
strategist. He was an adept, too, 
at the tricks that are considered 
legitimate in baseball. 

Thus, while managing the Car- 
dinals in 1916, he was coaching at 
third base during a game with the 
Brooklyn club. St. Louis had a man 
on third and the pitcher was worried. 
If the man got home it was the end 
of the game. 

“Hey!” Huggins called suddenly as 
the pitcher was winding up. “Let’s 
see that ball.” 

Disarmed by his innocent expres- 
sion, and thinking that the ball must 
be defective, the pitcher tossed it over. 


Huggins stepped aside and let it roll. 


past while his man on third base 
streaked for home with the winning 
run. 


HE Yankees were in a bad way 
when Huggins was summoned by 
Colonel Ruppert and Captain T. L. 
Huston, then joint owners of the club, 
to lead them out of the second division. 


















“Ahem! 


During its fifteen years in the league 
the team had never won a pennant 
and had usually finished in the cellar. 
Huggins was the ninth manager to 
attempt a rejuvenation. Strictly speak- 
ing, his selection was due to Colonel 
Ruppert, inasmuch as Huston was 
abroad at the time of the preliminary 
negotiations. Ruppert has given the 
utmost support to his choice and it 
was the inability of Huston to become 
as enthusiastic that led to the dissolu- 
tion of their partnership in 1922. 
Intelligent as Huggins is on the 
score of baseball, he is not, I hasten 
to add, an intellectual. He reads very 
little and has no passion for the arts. 
But he has more than mere baseball 
shrewdness and he remembers enough 
of his law so that he does not need 
counsel when signing a contract. His 
tastes are, on the whole, simple. On 
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trips with the team he sits for hours 
in his hotel room or in the lobby lost 
in apparent meditation but actually, 
his intimates are convinced, thinking 
about nothing at all. 

In New York he lives with a 
maiden sister and an aunt in an apart- 
ment house not far from the stadium. 
He is not a sociable person, nor can 
he be called particularly popular. He 
plays golf, badly, and enjoys a good 
prize fight. Managing a ball club had 
never seemed, in his youth, within the 
realm of possibility, and he had hoped 
some day to save enough money to 
own a roller-skating rink. Even now, 
it is rumored, he dreams of this rink 
and goes off on lonely walks to look 
at possible sites. Luxury means noth- 
ing to him, and if his own preferences 
were followed he would house the 
team in one of the cheaper hotels in- 


stead of at the most costly. Al- 
though his salary is over thirty 
thousand dollars a year he has few 
extravagances and invests large 
sums in solid bonds or real estate. 
He dresses quietly and travels 
light when with the team, a small 
bag with a supply of clean shirts 
being sufficient for his needs. He 
smokes a pipe steadily, never takes 
a drink, and is normally in bed by 
ten o’clock. His conception of an 
ideal life is that to be found in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, where he 
has established the winter training 
quarters of the Yankees and where 
the placid life drives some of the 
players to distraction. 

Huggins holds few very defi- 
nite opinions. He is not, despite 
his days at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, too enthusiastic about col- 
lege men in baseball; they are far 
too interested in financial returns. 
The most vital thing to a ball 
club, and the hardest to get, 
is a feeling on the part of the 
players that they labor for a com- 
mon cause rather than for indi- 
vidual glory. Ball players today, 
Huggins has said, have less fight- 
ing spirit than in the old days. 
Like the rest of mankind they are, 
under prohibition, drinking hard 
| liquor instead of beer. This does 
not greatly worry him, nor does 
anything else. He resents, but not 
with much heat, the assertion that 
he is an extreme pessimist. Over- 
praise, he thinks, is dangerous and 
he refrains from telling his men 
how good he really thinks they 
are. 

Fate, he is convinced, has much to 
do with the winning of pennants. 
Anything can happen in a pennant 
race and usually does. Even this year, 
when he clinched the flag almost two 
weeks before the end of the season, 
he declined to be unduly elated. He 
urges his players to forget baseball 
once they are out of uniform, telling 
them to go to the movies if they feel 
like it, and not to worry and to obey 
the few training rules in which he has 
any faith. Some of the older players 
have never adapted themselves to the 
Huggins method and look down upon 
him because he is rarely profane and 
almost never abusive. They affect a 
puzzled air when asked about “the 
Boss.” 

“Oh, Huggins?” they shrug. “He’s 
all right. He don’t bother us much.” 
—Henry F. PRINGLE 
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THE MAN | AM 
LOOKING FOR 


HE man I am looking for is 

the man who smokes Lucky 

Strikes because Nazimova does 
and Belasco says to. 

He is the fellow who P. S. Got 
the Job. 

He is the cartoonist who, Though 
He Didn’t Know He Could Six 
Weeks Ago, makes $150 in a Few 
Hours. 

He is the Life of the Party, thanks 
to three banjo lessons at home. (If 
you have no banjo, address him in 
French and see who laughs last. ) 

He is a Phi Beta Kappa at good 
old I.C.S. 

He prepped in Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrapbook. 

He believes that all actors are scions 
of Old Southern Families opposed to 
the stage. He believes that all news- 
paper articles signed by Babe Ruth 
were written by Babe Ruth. He be- 
lives that Tunney is erudite. He is 
convinced that four out of five have 
it. If the label says Johnny Walker, 
1914, then that’s that. 

He remembers the two hairs in the 
mole on the chin of Addison Sims. 

His sweater is the brand that Red 
Grange wears. His muscles are 4 la 
Lionel Strongfort. His typewriter 
is the kind upon which Whosis com- 
posed his last novel—and that novel, 
by the way, is the Best Book of the 
Year. He of course owns a copy. 

He sometimes asks Dad, and some- 
times 510 Co-eds in 20 Colleges, and 
sometimes The Man Who Owns 
One; and thus he is never fooled 
about anything. 

When he sees a bridesmaid who was 
never a bride, he doesn’t have to ask. 
He knows. 

In odd moments he has great fun 
pouring scalding water on his Val- 
sparred table. 

He is the man I’m looking for. 
I’ve got some nice blue sky, endorsed 
by Lindbergh (“ ‘The Best Sky I 
Have Flown In’—Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’’) that I'd like to sell. 

—KATHARINE BrusH 


Kenneth’s grandfather provides in his 
will that if the unborn child is a girl, 
she is to inherit $10,000, but if a boy 
she will get only $5,000, and her brother 
will get the other $5,000.—The Times. 


If we were the stork, we’d back 
down on the whole proposition. 



















































































THE MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR 


HAT was too fortey. Too 
fortey. Now let’s have that 
over again. From the second 
chorus. Got it? Dum, da, de, da, 
dum, dum, dum. Got it? Hurry up, 
Jenkins, find it. I don’t want to hang 
around here all day. All right? Now 
watch me, for Heaven’s sakes. Don’t 
sit there like a bunch of idiots. Look 
at me once in a while. 

“All ready? All right. From the 
second chorus. Dum, da, de, da, dum, 
dum, dum. That’s it. All right, vio- 
lins? Wait. Wait. What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Holzman? You blind? 
Can’t you read the notes in front of 
you? That was a half note, stupid, a 
half note. We open tomorrow night 
and I have to teach these fiddlers how 
to read a score. What the hell’s the 
matter with you, Holzman? You 
ain’t drunk or somethin’? 

“Now for God’s sakes watch me. 
What do you guys think I’m here for? 
Do you think I’m an ornament or 
somethin’? Now watch me. And for 
Heaven’s sakes, this is not a race. I 
don’t give prizes to the musician who 
comes out ahead. Now let’s all start 
together, and see if you can surprise 
me by finishing the same way. 

“All right—let’s go. That’s it. 
That’s it. Now come up with the fid- 
dles. All right, Dorfman, let’s have 
it. Too much brass. Too much brass. 
Mute it. That’s it. Just a minute. 
Wait a minute. Rest. 


“What’s that, Mr. Bendor? Shall 
we begin? From where? Mr. Al- 
vin’s moonlight song? All right, boys. 
Find ‘When The Moon Beams on Me 
I Beam on You.’ 

“All right, Mr. Alvin. We'll omit 
the introduction, the vamp, the verse 
and go right into the chorus. That 
all right? Ready, boys? Let’s go. 
Dum, da, dum, da, dum, da, dum. 
Watch me. Watch me. That’s al- 


legro. Allegro, Weinstein. What’s 
the matter with you? You getting 
deaf? 


“All right, Mr. Alvin. Softer. 
What’s that? What! Wait a min- 
ute, boys. What you trying to do, 
tenor, ‘patsy’ me? Where do you 
come off to ‘patsy’? me? I been con- 
ducting orchesters long before you 
ever had a voice. Thirty years I been 
in the business and this is the first time 
this has ever happened to me. This is 
what happens when you hire cheap 
singers. You heard me—cheap singers! 
All right, Mr. Bendor, get yourself 
another director. I don’t want to be 
connected with such a troupe. Sure, 
he ‘patsied’ me. I was conducting 
with the boys and I heard him say, 





















I know when a piece is slow 
and when it’s fast and I don’t need 
any flannel-pants tenor to tell me what 
to do. 

“No, I won’t go on. 
plenty of jobs without having to put 


‘Faster.’ 


I can get 


up with this aggravation. No, Mr. 
Bendor, it’s no use. I know we open 
tomorrow night, but I’m too upset. 
‘Patsying’ me! Where the hell does 
he come off? Who ever heard of 
him! He can ‘patsy’ the leaders in the 
vaudeville theatres but he can’t do that 
here and get away with it, believe me. 
No, sir. 

“All right, I accept your apology. 
But don’t tell me to play faster. | 
know when it’s slow and when it’s 
fast. I don’t use my ears just to rest 
them on my collar. 

“All right, boys, from the introduc- 
tion straight through. Wait a min- 
ute. What’s the matter with you, 
Schwartzman? Dorfman won’t turn 
the pages? Well, that’s too bad. If 
you want to get temperamental you 
can take your fiddle and play in the 
backyards. I know plenty of fiddlers 
who would like to have your job. So 
shut up your grouching and let’s be- 
gin. Temperamental musicians we 
have to have yet in this business. 
Ready, boys. Let’s go.” 

—ARTHUR KoBER 


noys for stock room; must be intelli- 
gent, industrious, and strong; splendid 
opportunity for advancement; salary 


$15,000.—The Times. 
But it’s opportunity for advance- 
ment that counts. 


“T hree-minute eg gs—and 
I only got a minute, 
see?” 
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$< HE LETTER,” the breathlessly 
awaited play by W. Somerset 


Maugham in which Katharine 
Cornell’s performance has been send- 
ing out seismic rumors from the 
provinces, is at last installed at the 
Morosco. 

Mrs. Crosbie, an English matron 
on the Malay Peninsula, shoots her 
lover of several years’ standing under 
the pretext that he tried to assault her, 
and, little sly boots, she would get 
away with it triumphantly were it not 
for the discovery of a letter from her, 
making a rendezvous with him for the 
fatal evening, which has to be bought 
from his Chinese mistress at consid- 
erable expense—expense which has 
finally to be explained to Mr. Crosbie. 

This material is put together in a 
workmanlike way with the two con- 
fessions (false and true) for its big 
moments. The characterizations are 
very primary, however, and the di- 
alogue has none of the distinction with 
which Mr. Maugham packs his come- 
dies. In fact, if you gave any British 
dramatist paper, pencil, a hint of the 
situation, and half an hour’s time, the 
confession he would turn out would 
be just about identical with Mr. Mau- 
gham’s product. 

To prove my point let me resort to 
quotation, which is made easy, if un- 
gracious, by a copy of the play which 
I, as a member of the first-night 
audience, was given by the exuberant 
management: 

“He said things to me that I 
thought impossible a man could ever 
say to a woman. He couldn’t have 
been more vile if I’d been a harlot on 
the streets; and then I don’t know 
what happened, I was beside myself. 
| seized the revolver and fired.” 

No, no, Mr. Maugham, that won’t 


{ 
i 


All the Englishmen in the play talk 
n interchangeable bluff English pat- 

made up of such expressions as: 
She killed him as she’d kill a noxious 
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vermin”... “The cur!” ... “I think 
you both need a bit of a holiday”... 
“Pull yourself together, old man. You 
mustn’t let yourself go to pieces.” 

The Chinese say “1” for “r” and 
are sly and subtle. 

It goes without saying that Katha- 
rine Cornell’s performance is excel- 
lent. In fact, without saying, one 
would take it for granted that it was 
incandescent. It is something less 
than that. Or perhaps I’m only com- 
plaining, as many will, because Katha- 
rine Cornell isn’t as glamorous as 
Mrs. Crosbie as she’s been in the past, 
however tawdry her réles. ‘That she 
is not is inevitable. A woman fighting 
for existence with lie after lie while 
she clings snivelling to an unloved 
husband doesn’t dazzle one with that 
proud gallantry which has made Miss 
Cornell’s recent creations so extrava- 
gantly adored. 

Allan Jeayes as Howard Mene 

Mene Tekel Upharsin Joyce, Mrs. 
Crosbie’s suspicious counsel, gives quite 
the worst performance I have seen 
this season. 
- HE SHANNONS OF Broapway,” 
by James Gleason, at the Mar- 
tin Beck, relates how Mr. and Mrs. 
Shannon, a vaudeville team, finding 
themselves stranded in a quarrelsome 
small town under the domination of 
a deep-dyed Mr. Bradford, buy the 
Hotel to save it from his clutches, 
fight him for the advantages of a land 
boom (with everything dependent on 
whether it’s the land north or south 
of the river which will soar), pass 
through a period of despair, and final- 
ly triumph. 

I should say that the details, and 
even the main outline of the fable, 
were unimportant so long as they per- 
mit one to meet Mr. and Mrs. Shan- 
non, whom Mr. Gleason and Lucile 
Webster make real, funny and enor- 


mously likable; but unfortunately the 
preposterousness of the story does get 
in the way of one’s enjoyment. Its 
incredibility communicates itself to 
Mr. and Mrs. Shannon. In the sec- 
ond act Mr. Shannon turns on his 
wife, who has guessed wrong about 
the river, as he never would have 
turned on her, and the sob close of 
the act isn’t effective because one has 
stopped believing in them at that 
point. ‘This is important, of course, 
but not important enough to forfeit 
the loud laughter with which the 
Shannons regale one when they aren’t 
twisted out of shape by the plot. 

With real Guitry gallantry, Mr. 
Gleason has given Miss Webster the 
full centre of the stage and she justi- 
fies him magnificently. 


T the Selwyn “The Garden of 
Eden,” adapted by Avery Hop- 
wood from the German of Rudolph 
Bernauer and Rudolph Oesterreicher, 
revolves about an immaculate Cin- 
derella named Toni Lebrun, whom 
we discover as a dancer in a Parisian 
cabaret. After the conventional 
thwarted rapine resulting in the loss 
of her job, Tomi is taken to Monte 
Carlo by Rosa, the cabaret’s woman 
of all work, who is really a colonel’s 
widow and a baroness who lives on 
her earnings and saves her pension 
for a three weeks’ holiday de luxe 
every year. In Monte Carlo Toni is 
about to marry a rich young diplomat 
when his craven nature is revealed to 
her, naturally through the unexpected 
appearance of the would-be ravisher 
of Act I. Sooner than degrade her- 
self by marrying him, Tomi tears off 
wedding veil, pearls, and wedding 
gown and flings them in his face and 
the faces of his dumbfounded family. 
Perhaps you have gathered from 
the foregoing that “The Garden of 
Eden” has all the integrity and fidelity 
to life of the fictions of Mr. E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. As one who isn’t 
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above a bit of trash once in a while, 
I thought it rather fun after the dull 
first act was over. 

Miriam Hopkins plays Tomi, the 
réle in which Tallulah Bankhead 
burned up London. She doesn’t make 
the climax roar as it should, but her 
childlike loveliness makes the silly part 
shine with a special light. The soul- 
satisfying Alison Skipworth as Rosa 
and Ivan Simpson as a constantly of- 
fended aristocratic uncle are amusing. 


” uRRAY Hit,” by and with 

Leslie Howard, at the Bijou, 
proves to be a gay inconsequentiality. 
It is not mad enough to be first-rate 
nonsense nor logical enough to be any- 
thing else, but its dialogue is bright 
and has a welcome literate quality. 
Unfortunately the device of mistaken 
identity rattles like a skeleton in its 
farcical closet. 

A young man from Chicago is 
about to lose an inheritance because he 
has appeared for the memorial services 
to the testatrix very tight and in din- 
ner clothes. Before he is seen the sym- 
pathetic family lawyer palms off the 
only other available youth (who in- 
troduces himself as the mortician’s 
second deputy assistant) as the bene- 
ficiary of the will. Of course it turns 
out—but you can imagine how. 

Leslie Howard, Genevieve Tobin, 
Gaby Fay and Glenn Anders provide 
agreeable motifs in this unstartling 
pattern, 


“= UninvirED Guest,” by 
Bernard J. McOwen, at the 
Belmont, is glum nonsense about 
woman’s right to motherhood, with 
Peg Entwistle being convincingly 
pathetic in the leading part. 


T the Apollo, George White’s 

“Manhattan Mary,” by B. G. 
De Sylva and a list of co-workers as 
long as your arm, is a large official 
musical show. ‘The book is terrible, a 
fact which is neatly concealed by the 
presence of Ed Wynn, whose mad, 
delightful comedy pervades the whole 
thing with an air of tremendous jol- 
lity. 

The score is fair, the dancing 
superb, the girls beautiful, the cos- 
tumes smartly bizarre in the improb- 
able fashion of Erté costumes, and the 
settings like gigantic pieces of modern- 
ist jewelry. Mr. Ziegfeld achieves a 
purer and more classic beauty in these 
things, but George White can be re- 
lied upon to knock your eye out. 


“?T\HE Merry MaAtongs,” by 


George M. Cohan, at Erlang- 
er’s, is a musical show about a multi- 
millionaire’s son who becomes a soda- 
water clerk to woo Molly Malone, the 
sweetest girl in the Bronx, and one 
who, like so many of Mr. Cohan’s 
musical heroines, wears a little bow of 
ribbon to hold her curls in place. 

There is only one good song in it, 
and there are more plain young wom- 
en involved than would seem prudent. 
Chic is entirely lacking, and as for 
the décor, any consideration of it de- 
mands at least an entire paragraph. 
Certainly, the dialogue isn’t excru- 
ciatingly funny. And yet by some 
miracle of showmanship Mr. Cohan 
has made “The Merry Malones” 
good entertainment. It’s always on 
the move, it has variety, and it con- 





“Gor, it’s nice ? be sailiw’ 
home again. Have a bit o’? 
cake, madam?” 

“Whoops! Wave a pickle in 
the ole buzzoon’s face, dearie 
—she’s been ailin’ terrible 
bday!” 
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stantly mocks at its own absurd plot, 
a trick Mr. Cohan employed, if mem- 
ory fails me not, in “Mary.” It 
has one great advantage over many 
exhibitions of the sort in that one feels 
that “The Merry Malones” is the 
creation of one humorous and defi- 
nite personality, not the synthetic re- 
sult of a series of conferences. 

Incidentally, Mr. Cohan himself 
is present as the father of all the 
Malones. 

Now, if my strength holds out, | 
will try to tell you something about 
the trimmings with which “The Mer- 
ry Malones” is beleaguered. The 
costumes might be the fever dreams 
of a designer of Hollywood sofa-pil- 
lows, and certainly no one but the 
creator of stuffed satin dog-baskets 
could have conjured the settings from 
bewildered raw material. Perhaps 
you'll have some idea when I say that 
in comparison with these furbishings 
the more florid efforts of the Shuberts 
seem positively Doric. Incidentally, 
the neighbor on my right remarked 
several times to the lady with him 
that it was the prettiest show he’d ever 
seen in his life. 

—CHARLEs BRACKET 


TAXI DRIVER PHILOSOPHY 
“WZ OU’LL have to excuse my 
beard, lady, and I wish to hell 
I’d never bet on that fight. I prom- 
ised not to shave for two weeks if 
Dempsey lost but I’m not sure I can 
stick it out.” 


... “If they haven’t paved East 
Sixtieth twenty times in the last two 
years, I'll eat my hat”... 


. ++ “See that, lady? They’re pullin’ 
it down to put up apartments with 
nineteen rooms and nine baths—what 
they’ll do with nine baths gets me— 
run a hotel, I guess”... 


... “I tell you, ridin’ around in a 
bus like this—it makes a feller think.” 
—K. S. A. 


RETURN OF BAY STATE’S MOST 
PRODIGAL SON 


[Letter to the Boston Post} 


To the editor: I recall having been in 
a railroad station where the ceiling was 
constructed to represent the starry heavy 
ens, but I cannot remember where it was- 
Can you enlighten me? 
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HERE is some question in the 

minds of modern historians as 

to whether the convention fe- 

ntly held in Paris should be record- 

d as the American Legion Conven- 

ton or the Convention of Correspon- 

dents for the New York Tvmes. 

‘There were one or two days there 

when the Times staff outnumbered the 
egionaires by a slight margin. 

Of course, the Paris gathering of 
veterans was, by its very nature, a 
correspondent’s dish. ‘The sentimen- 
tal angle of the old boys revisiting the 
scenes of their glory, as well as the 
news value to the folks back home, 
made the whole affair something to 
delight the heart of the spacewriter. 
The wonder is, therefore, that only 
the Times went crazy on it. The 
Herald Tribune contented itself with 
a daily news story from Leland Stowe, 
while the World maintained 
its customary sangfroid in the 
face of the Times’ enthusiasms 
and used the A.P. for the most 
part with no embellishments. 
Considering the possibilities of 
the occasion, all the papers 
showed remarkable restraint. 
All except the Times. 

We had a foretaste of what 
was coming when the first le- 
gionaires sailed from New 
York and the Times’ news ac- 
count of the Leviathan’s de- 
parture recalled those earlier 
days “‘when the Leviathan van- 
ished seaward with the dawn, 
the only sound the swish of the 
bow wave foaming along the 
weirdly camouflaged sides.” It 
was clear to be seen that the Times 
Was going to eat this up. 

(Incidentally, it was in the same 
issue of the Times, and in the next 
column to the “seaward with the 
dawn” story, that the Rome corre- 
spondent delivered himself of an idyl- 
lic account of Mayor Walker’s lun- 
cheon at Prince Potenziani’s where, 

lieve it or not, “on one side the 
randiose ruins of the baths of Car- 

illa could be dimly seen between the 

runks of the trees in the distance, 

hile on the other cool splashing 

untains and shady walks gladdened 
eye.””) 

so the announcement that the 

mes had engaged all its old war 

rrespondents to cover the convention 
me as no surprise. “There were to 


IN REVIEW 


be Sir Philip Gibbs, Walter Duranty, 
Edwin L. James and Wythe Wil- 
liams, all old Times boys, and they 
were to come back to the campus from 
the ends of the earth just to give their 
Alma Mater’s customers an eyeful of 
Legion news. 

The only flaw in this scheme was 
that, whereas during the war each of 
these correspondents had a different 
sector to cover, here they were all 
working on the same story, with the 
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monious relief the moss-covered flag- 
stones and the brown of the new un- 
dergrowth touched by the finger of 
early Fall.” (Credit Mr. James.) 
There was also one beginning “Only 
the forest is not changed.” (Credit 
Mr. Duranty.) There were others 
of the same nature, and lots of little 
jottings recounting the wisecracks 
overheard along the Boulevard de 
Opéra, most of which were hardly 
worth even press-cable rates. The 
general effect of the whole thing was 
that produced at a reception where 
there are too many waiters. 


HE World’s animal news-service 

has been very poor of late. We 
are all out of touch with the country’s 
pets. Aside from an interview with 
“Buster” (with photograph), a nine- 
teen-year-old terrier of Forest Hills, 
in which she was quoted as saying, 
“T have never seen it rain such cats 


‘ and dogs,” we have had practically 


none of that intimate chit- 
chat of animal life for which 


he u the World has become so 





“Don’t weep, little willow—you’ll 
be a tabloid by and by.” 


result that the Times of September 20 
had three accounts of the same thing 
—the parade—side by side on the 
front page, with two more on page 
two, Carlisle Macdonald and Col. F. 
L. Minnigerode, D.S.C.,D.S.M., be- 
ing surprise entries. Col. Minnigerode 
began his news story with the simple 
paragraph: ““The dead have no spokes- 
man.” This was copyrighted by the 
New York Times Company. 

On the whole, the Times’ lavish 
provision for its readers’ delectation 
was something of a flop. There was 
a great deal of copy, but very little 
of it had any distinction. As was to 
be expected, there was a story begin- 
ning “The ruins of Montfaucon lie 
sombre and sorry in the rays of a late 
afternoon sun which throws into har- 


famous. Is it that there is no 
} animal news, or is the World 

cutting down on its up-to-the- 
*\___ minute service? 

Of course, on September 5, 
the World did give us a bit 
of a treat by being the only 
paper to print a portrait of 
Horace Greeley made in 
1889 by a member of the 
World composing-room. The 
remarkable thing about this 
portrait was—but let us quote 
the World: 

“Curious as it may seem, 
this portrait was not drawn 
with pen, pencil or crayon. 
It is an example of the intricate art of 
rule-bending.” 

Mr. F. B. Crewe, the rule-bender, 
left for the Klondike during the Gold 
Rush and now lives in Alaska and his 
portrait of Mr. Greeley has just come 
to light—so naturally the World fea- 
tured it. We understand that the 
Tribune was furious at being beaten 
on this, because, in spite of the fact 
that the rule-bending was done in the 
W orld composing-room, Greeley him- 
self was, after all, a Tribune boy. 


HE Herald Tribune, however, 
can well afford to let the World 
have its bent-rule portraits for in a 
fever of feature-buying it has itself 
acquired the Ray Stannard Baker life 
of Woodrow Wilson and the Irvin 


a 
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Cobb Will Rogers service. Spurred on 
by the success of Will Rogers’ daily 
box in the Times, Mr. Cobb evidently 
decided that he could do one just 
as good—and he probably can. He 
hasn’t yet, however. 

The effect of competition on Mr. 
Rogers may be a good one, neverthe- 
less. He may have to 
drop some of his Red 
Cross publicity work 
to make room for 
wisecracks, but that 
won’t make his box 
any less readable. It 
would be _ interesting 
to check up day by day 
and keep a _ running 
score of points for 
Messrs. Rogers and 
Cobb to see which is 
the funniest or wisest. 
That would, however, 
necessitate reading 
both of them every 
day. 

Although the 
World’s dog - and- 
monkey news has been 
meagre, the Times’ 
scientific data service 
has made up for every- 
thing. It has been a 
big fortnight for sci- 
ence, and the Tumes has been on the 
job, as ever. On the front page of the 
issue of September 13, we were told of 
a device which measures a billionth of 
an inch (referred to as “the most re- 
fined measuring apparatus in exist- 
ence,” which brings up the question of 
whether or not it rises when ladies en- 
ter the room) and also of the George 
Palmer Putnam Expedition’s discovery 
that its chart of Baffin Island was five 
thousand miles out of the way. 

The Putnam expedition news, by 
the way, has been coming in fine. At 
times there wouldn’t be quite enough 
story to balance the George Palmer 
Putnam signature and the copyright 
lines, but, on the whole, a_nerve- 
racked public has been kept in pretty 
close touch with the Morrissey and its 
precious freight. 

There is no doubt that Henry Ford 
is news, but one can not help but 
marvel at the success with which his 
publicity department lands on_ the 
front pages of the newspapers with 
purely advertising matter. During 
the past month we have had front 
page stories telling of the progress 
of the new model Ford car, when 
it is likely to be brought out, how 
many men are working on it, how 
they like their work and how much 


it is costing Mr. Ford. ‘There 
have been follow-up stories, usually 
on the front page, saying that the date 
of delivery has been set ahead or put 
back, that Mr. Ford is well pleased 
with the new model, and now, on 
September 29, we find that Mr. Sloan 
of General Motors paid Mr. Ford a 










personal tribute in a speech delivered 
in Detroit, closing with: ““To make a 
long story short, it seems to me that 


both Ford and General Motors 
are governed by the same economic 
principle, viz., to give the greatest 
possible value in their respective price 
classes.” 

This was not run in a paid adver- 
tisement, but as a news story on the 


front page of the Yumes and the 
Vorld. Some people have all the luck. 
-—Guy Fawkes 
* 
SURPRISE ! 
™ HAT do they think I’m made 


>» 


off Money?” is generally all 
the thought I give those bills that flicker 
in every month. But to one or two of 
them, as the years go on, I have grown 
rather attached in a sentimental way. 
Fspecially to that bill from the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company for 
ninety-five cents. It is so faithful, so 
modest in its demands, and apparently 
still full of optimism in spite of its 
unrewarded career. 

What it is for, I haven’t the slight- 
est idea. Years and years ago when 
we were all young and things were 
different from what they are 


very 
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now, a youth came to my place from 
the Remington Typewriter Company 
to fix my typewriter. When he had 
finished he said, ““That will be three 
dollars,” and I handed him the sum 
in cash, and down the stairs he went 


whistling happily “Lord Geoffrey 
Amherst,” and that was all there was 
to that. 


But at the begin- 
ning of the next month 
there appeared this bill 
for ninety-five cents— 
or rather for ninety 
cents as it was then. 
The last five cents was 
just added a month or 
two ago. Interest, no 
doubt. Naturally, | 
gave it little or no at- 
tention at first. After 
a month or two I did 


“Heavens! 
—I1 don't 
know. What 
would you 
do if you 


were her?” 


find time to read it. 
“Surprise 95,” it 
said, if my memory 


doesn’t fail me. Some 
new trick of the ad- 
vertising people, I de- 
cided, and put the mat- 
ter out of mind for 
that season. 

Its devotion, though, 
at last touched me. On 
the last day of each 
month I now began to anticipate the 
arrival of the ninety-five-cent bill. I 
could rely upon it. It had the fidelity 
of the heroines in the old-fashioned 
novels young people used to read be- 
fore the Higher Education intervened. 
At last I even got into the habit of 
reading it each month. After all it 
is cheaper to read your bills than it 
is to join Womrath’s. 

The bill had 
changed its character, as it no longer 
was for “Surprise,” but was for “Sup- 
plies.” Equally mystifying! I know 
of no supplies that cost ninety—or 
ninety-five cents. I generally pay two- 
fifty the bottle for my _ supplies, 
though some people say that 
needn’t pay more than two. 

Sometimes now I even muse on this 
little bill, and wonder what its destiny 
will be. Will it die a natural death, 
and just disappear? ‘Found in the 
East River, a Bill for Ninety-five 
Cents. Owner may Claim at the 
Morgue.” That seldom happens to 
bills. They have a wonderful en- 
durance. Nor does it seem old. I! 
appears every month as fresh and ga\ 
as ever, and with a real tenderness 
now I file it away with its predeces- 
Indeed, I have a plan for its 


Soon I shall have enough 0! 


now somewhat 


you 


’ 


sors. 
future. 
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| It Happens in the Best Regulated Families 


By BRIGGS 








THE WEGBSTERS COME OVER IN 
THE GVENING FOR A SOCIAL CALL. 








“AND YOU ASK THEM (F THEY 
WOULDN'T LIKE To 
NEw BABY. 


SEE THE 
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- AND THE MRS. THROWS COLD 
WATER ON THE IDEA BECAUSE 
THE CHILD IS ASLEEP. 
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BUT YOU CARRY THE POINT AND 
SHE GIVES IN ON THE PROMISE 
THAT ‘You'LL ALL BE EXTREMELY 
QuieT AND YUST LOOK IN AT 
THE CHILD, ANO You ALL TIP- 


TOE UPSTAIRS AND — 
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ARE GAZING AT THE SLEEPING 
INFANT BREATHLESSLY WHEN 
JOE SUDDENLY BARKS LIKE A 
LION AT FEEDING TIME AND 
WAKES uP THE BABY 














AND YoU AND JYoE WEBSTER 


WHERE you TELL H/M iT NEVER 
WOULD HAVE HAPPENED I/F HE 


SMOKED OLD GOLDS 





RETIRE TO THE CELLAR IN DISGRACE 
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..not a cough in a carload 
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The 
Atrom teva 














Were I castaway on a desert isle 
With you, fair maid, of high degree. 
And both had starved for quite a while— 
Should I eat you or you eat me? 
Should a penny tossed decide our fate 
And tell which should be wienerwurst? 
Or should we settle which was ate 
By the good old rule of ladies first? 


Lr 








THE GREAT DESERT ISLAND 
CONTEST 


Here is the winner of AQUAZONE’S 
great contest. You will possibly remem- 
ber the Water Tower of April 4th, 1880, 
in which we announced a prize for the 
best answers to the question WHAT 
TEN THINGS WOULD YOU 
TAKE WITH YOU TO A DESERT 
ISLAND? The contest is over. Posi- 
tively too late for more replies. 

Judges: P. F. Blossom, President of 
the Utah Geographic and Matrimonial 
Society; L. F. Snarble, brakeman on the 
B. & O.; and a vice-president of the 
Aquazone Corporation. 

First let us show a losing list. Mr. 
Browning Tweet sends the following: 
Girl, girl, girl, girl, girl, girl, girl, girl, 
girl, bottle of AQUAZONE. 

Sidney W. Horsehair, who signs his 
name over the title Mayor of New Bag- 
dad, suggests: current NEw YorKER, dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, social register, ice 
machine, poppy seeds, juniper bush, spir- 
itus frumenti, second cousin, case AQUA- 
ZONE. 

The winning contestant, to whom the 
prize of ONE THOUSAND PESOS 
will (ultimately) be paid, so selected: 
aeroplane, motor boat, radio set, deck of 
cards, mouse trap, cheese, cocktail shaker, 
boxing gloves, contract bridge rules, and 
pincushion. His was the only list which 
did not mention AQUAZONE. A letter 
explained that not enough could be taken 
to make it worth while. The decision of 
the judges was unanimous, and was fol- 
lowed by the passing of a resolution: 

Whereas it is universally acknowledged 
that AQUAZONE is the only mineral 
water supercharged with oxygen, that it 
is delicious, sparkling, the best of mixers, 
insuring against a headache the next 
morning, BE IT RESOLVED that all 
the people in the world be urged to dwell 
in New York where AQUAZONE may 
be had at all the best clubs, hotels and 
restaurants, or purchased from _ the 
Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede Broth- 
ers, the Busy Bee Stores, from other good 
grocers, from good druggists, or sent 
from the nearest place on a telephone 
call to 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





these bills to paper my dining-room 
with them, and when I do of course 
my first guests will be the Remington 
Typewriter Company, and all its ad- 
herents. .—JOHN CHAPIN MosHER 


HEN-PART Y 


The pack gathers 

on the Black Sunday. 
Mrs. Lathers 

and Mrs. Grundy 
give a party 

for all the witches; 
the food is hearty, 
there are no hitches; 
one stitches, 

another chatters, 

all blather 


of small matters. 


A-sudden enter 

in aged ermine 

the Queen Viper, 
the Ace of Vermin; 
the Pied Piper 
overlooked her, 
Cotton Mather 
should have cooked her; 
a clacking racket, 

a great stir, 

in the centre 

the dowager. 


Old Hecate 

comes seldom; 
‘each hag 

and _ hell-beldam 
tells the scandal, 
bites a sandwich, 
and burns a candle 


to the Grand Witch. 


After the curses 
and incantations, 
fetch the hearses 
for the reputations! 


—PrcGcy Bacon 
° 


A LITTLE THICK 


BORN—On April 30 at Misericordia 
hospital, to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Thick, 
a daughter.—Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune. 


Emanuel Thor and Miss Beatrice 
Wehr, of Oakland, were married at the 
home of the bride. 

The couple celebrated their silver an- 
niversary Sunday at their home in 
Vallejo.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


You have to figure they’re on differ- 
ent time out there. 
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*“*PIERSON,” she reports to the 
Gentleman in the Background, 
“it is perfect. Marie Earle’s 
New Salon. Pass through the 
Arched Doorway. Sink into 
the Comfortable Chair; on the 
Little Tiled Table—exquisite 
creams and perfect lotions. 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 
MY FACE AGAIN” 


And her Indulgent Parent 
gasps with Awe. . . Roxanne 
has Red Hair and Rides to 
Hounds. She skis and skates 
and Flirts with Danger, yet 
her complexion is the Rose 
Petal kind. 


Make an appointment for a 
facial treatment at Marie 
Try for 
yourself Marie Earle’s exqui- 


Earle’s New Salon. 


site preparations for the 


complexion. 
Send for 
Booklet No. 6 
a 
eo 





Established Paris 1910 


660 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A recent creation by Black, Starr (7 Frost ts a hat ornament that represents the 


setting sun. I he design is worked out in platinum set with diamonds, and mounted 
on a circle of crystal . . . Another creation originated by our own designers is 
a ving that has two hexagonal diamonds in a double mounting. The mount- 
ing is paved with emeralds and diamonds. It is so arranged that from one 
view one sees only dtamonds; from another, only emeralds ... A third, an 
unusual piece, is a ring set with a dome-shaped moonstone, lightly carved and 


banded with a diamond bar. The side-pieces of this ring are of lapis lazuli. 
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BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS—FIFTH AVE., CORNER 48tu ST., NEW YORK - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


_ OUR dollars once. Four 
dollars twice. And _ sold! 
Sold to the gentleman in the 


derby hat—Here he is, Manny, right 
over here with that big grin on his 
face. I don’t blame him for grin- 
ning. He’s earned a day’s pay, stand- 
ing right here, with what he’s saved 
on that watch. Here you are, my 
friend. And let me tell you, as man 
to man, that you’ve made a good buy. 
An exceptional buy. Take it out to 
your regular jeweler. If he doesn’t 
tell you that you’ve bought, for four 
dollars, a first class twenty dollar 
Accuro timepiece, seven- 
teen jools, stem-winding, 
fourteen karat gold-filled 
case—then come back to 
me and get your four dol- 
lars back. Wait a min- 
ute! I’ll do better than 
that. Tl give you eight 
dollars. Eight dollars, la- 
dies and gentlemen, if 
there is any complaint 
whatsoever regarding this 
piece of merchandise. 
Make a note of that, Man- 
ny.” 

The man in the derby 
hat moved through the 
crowd toward the door- 
way, his eyes fixed in cer- 
tain pride upon the yellow 
sheen of his _ purchase. 
They stood back, almost 
reverently, to let him 
through, and followed /\ 
him with thoughtful ex- 
pressions as he pushed past 
the incoming stream at the 
entrance and disappeared 
into the Broadway cur- 
rents. Before he was 
beyond sight, the man behind the 
counter had lifted his voice again. 

“Come right in, my good friends.” 
He beckoned toward the newcomers 
and there was a flash of gold teeth 
through his lips. “Come right in. I 
know it’s pretty cool. I’m having the 
heat turned on tomorrow. Manny, 
how about that heat? That fellow 
Manny isn’t much good any more. 
He got himself a new girl last week 
and he can’t keep his mind on his 
business. 

“Now, my friends, look around 
you. If anything strikes your eye, 
tell me about it, and we’ll put it up 
for sale. I’m here to please you. And 
I’m here to dispose of this two hun- 





IVORY AND APES 


dred thousand dollar stock of fine 
merchandise—every article must go. 
Every article to the highest bidder, 
regardless. No holdouts. And while 
you're looking around, making up 
your mind what you'd like to have 
next, I’m going to show you some- 
thing I’ve been saving up all day, 
waiting for you folks who are in here 


now. 
“You know, a man in my trade 
That’s the 


Some 


has to pick his crowds. 
secret of this job of mine. 


““How many 
calories with- 
out the sauce?” 





things for some people, and other 
things for other people, and you’ve 
got to be able to spot a serious-minded 
crowd, a crowd with some taste and 
discrimination. Now this piece of 
merchandise I’m going to show you 
now, for instance. I wouldn’t have 
thought of putting it up an hour or 
two ago. Why? Because there wasn’t 
a man or woman in this place capable 
of appreciating it. They wouldn’t 
know what it was all about. But you 
folks, now, are different. I can see 
you know a fine thing when you see 
it—and—well, look at this—” 

He stood motionless for a moment, 
staring down into their faces. The 
bright lights overhead made his white 





silk shirt a glaring spot against a 
background of shelves covered with 
silver and gold plate. His face was 
grave and thoughtful. And the crowd, 
eyes fixed upon him, pressed uncon- 
sciously nearer to the high counter. 
Their faces, too, were grave and 
thoughtful, as if they might have 
been vassals listening to a plea for 
liberty. 

Fifteen feet away from the centre 
of the room, Broadway was roaring 
past. But they were quite oblivious. 
They had fallen into a backwash of 
the thoroughfare, and they seemed 
held together by a curious, 
silent fellowship. 

“Look—” and he held 
up his hand. It contained 
an elaborately contrived 
trinket—some metal the 
color of platinum, 
wrought into a _ double 
bow-knot, with bits of 
stone crusted upon its sur- 
face. The brilliant lights 
caught in the facets of the 
stone bits brought them 
alive with purple and red 
and green and yellow re- 


flections. 
“There you are, my 
friends. I want you to 


look at this carefully. [ 
want you to realize what 
it iss Here is a lady’s 
brooch of white gallium 
metal, set with white dia- 


monds. You all know 
what gallium is: a heavier, 
harder, more_ precious 


metal than platinum. You 
all know that Paris has 
chosen gallium instead of 
platinum for fine jewelry. 
And you all know what diamonds are. 
No need for me to talk about them. 

“Chip diamonds? Who was it that 
said chip diamonds? Well, they’re 
not chip diamonds. Did you ever 
see a chip diamond cut like that! 
Pass it around—here, take it, it won’t 
bite you. I trust you not to run. Look 
at it in your own hands. See if they 
are chip diamonds, or if they’re flaw- 
less, brilliant, hand-cut stones. Right! 
Thank you. Look at it now, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

“Now I want you to start bidding 
on this. I don’t want any foolish 
bids, because this is not a foolish 
business. Here is a first-class piece 
of merchandise, a very valuable piece 
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FOR FACE, HANDS, BATH—AND SHAMPOO. YOU DO FEEL SO EXQUISITE 


Yesterday -5O' for a French toilet soap 
Teday the same luxury tor just 


UILTY extravagance! And yet 

you loved them so—those 
costly imported soaps with the tex- 
ture of fine old satin and such 
caressing lather! 


For beauty-wise France knew 
that before all else, for loveliness, 
the skin must be smooth — exqui- 
site as a gardenia petal. So she de- 
veloped her famous toilet soaps. 

Today, by the very method France 


uses for her finest toilet soaps, Lux 
loilet Soap is made! 


Satiny-firm, white, delicately fra. 
grant, a cake that wears and wears to 
the veriest smooth wafer! Delicious 
lather — abundant even in the hardest 
water—that cares for your skin the 
true French way. 


y ry y 


But instead of costing fifty cents or a 
dollar — Lux Toilet Soap is just ten 
cents wherever soap is sold. The art of 
France — America’s genius for achieve- 
ment—make it possible. Already, all 
over America, tens of millions of cakes 
have been eagerly bought! Made by 
the makers of your cherished Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX Totlet SOAP 
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Modern 
Alchemy ! 


Four hundred years ago man 
was trying to turn lead into 
gold. To-day, he turns iron 
into refined steel and steel 
into motor cars— 


Packard uses the latest of 
the modern alchemists’ dis- 
coveries in metals. Forty- 
five steels, each carefully 
selected for an individual 
purpose, this 
country’s finest car. 


enter into 


Hopeless as was the old 
alchemist’s task, his work 
was not in vain. He laid the 
foundations of a science that 
has helped turn time into 
gold, for the motor car is 
the greatest time saver in 
history. 


Packard cars save time lux- 
uriously. Forty different 
bodies are available and 
everyone’s taste, no matter 
how exacting or discriminat- 
ing, can be gratified in a 
most distinguished manner. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 61st Street 
Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
6 East 57th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 











of merchandise, going up for sale. 
I promise you it will go to the highest 
bidder. But I want you to think 
what you’re bidding on before you 
make your offers.” 

Suddenly, then, his whole attitude 
changed. His body 
became more rigid. 
His voice deepened 
until it seemed al- 
most as if another 





_— = 


Come, quick now—we can’t waste 
time.” 
"a 


““Six——six—and-a-who’ll 


make it 
Seven am I bid? Thank you, 
Eight? Eight dollars 
from the gentleman 
over there in the cor- 
ner. Thank you, sir 
—ten? Ten it is. 
You couldn’t dupli- 
cate this brooch for 


seven? 
sir, seven it is. 





man had begun to — 


speak. It lost its per- five hundred. You 

suasive, conversation- Index to departments on can take it out of 

al quality and ac- the pages which follow: here and sell it at the 

quired a fixed ca- POLO 46 first jewelry store 

dence. His eyes nar- FOOTBALL 50 you see for four hun- 
’ THE RACE TRACK 52 


rowed, and he leaned 


YACHTS AND YACHTSMEN 54 


dred. 


Ten the gen- 


forward over their ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: tleman bid, and— 
heads: PARIS FASHION LETTER 58 thank you, my friend 

“Who'll start it FEMININE FASHIONS bs — fifteen dollars. 

5 . THIS AND THAT . : ) 

yw? Who'll s Fifteen and-a-who’ll 
now! Who'll start it MUSICAL EVENTS 70 ; 
now? Am I offered NEW POPULAR MUSIC 72 make it twenty: 
fifty dollars? Fifty NEW APARTMENTS 74 I'wenty I want, and 
dollars to start the TABLES FOR TWO 77 twenty Dll have. 
bidding on this valu- THE CURRENT CINEMA 83 Who’ll—” ‘Finse 
ble pi cast THE ART GALLERIES 85 ni in Hebi Mie ol 
able piece of jewel- aut ae Gere 89 was a faint flicker o 
ry’ Im foolish to COURT GAMES 92 his eye lash, and a 
open it so low. I’m RECENT BOOKS 94 moody fellow loung- 
foolish. But I want BOOKS WORTH READING 98 ing near the back 
to come within every- came to life, nod- 


body’s means. I want 
to give everybody a 
chance to name his offer for this fine 
piece of merchandise. Fifty dollars 
am I bid? Fifty dollars am I bid—” 

“Five dollars.” 

He gave a start, and a moment later 
vouchsafed a gesture of surprise, des- 
pair, chagrin and sympathy. 

“Now, one moment, ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘This is a serious business. 
It’s a serious business for me, and it 
should be for you, because you are 
giving it your valuable time. We are 
not here for joking. Look at it! 
Watch those diamonds glitter in the 
light! Why, you couldn’t buy a 
brooch like that in any jewelry store 
for less than five hundred dollars! 
But come. What does it matter to 
me? It’s got to go. And if that’s the 
frame of mind you’re in, I’ll actually 
open the sale on this piece of jewelry 
at a five-dollar bid!” 

He indulged in a knowing smile, 
gazing far over their heads as if in 
faint contempt of them, as if thinking 
of some other, wiser audience miles 
away. Manny, looking at him from 
the end of the counter, pretended to 
conceal his own ironic smile. 

“Five—” his voice broke in a faint 
burst of laughter—“five dollars to 
open it. Come, now. Five dollars, 
five dollars—who’ll make it ten? 


le el 


ding and muttering 
“Twenty dollars.” 

“Twenty dollars, and-a-who’ll 
make it thirty? Lively now, my 
friends. You see the amount of mer- 
chandise which has to move over these 
counters. Our lease on this place ex- 
pires in two weeks, and every piece of 
this goods must go—two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth, and it all 
must go. Lively, now. ‘Twenty 
dollars I’m bid and—thank you, 
Madame—twenty-five dollars [’m 
bid. Twenty-five dollars I’m bid—” 

Madame, leaning close against the 
arm of her escort (a tall red-faced 
fellow, shining from his violent soap 
and water and a little grim over his 
present adventure), Madame gazed 
up into his face, and they comynuned 
together, unsmiling through their 
eyes. 

“Twenty-five dollars I’m bid, and- 
a—”’ The moody fellow lounging 
near the back lifted his hand again. 
“Thank you, my friend. Thirty 
dollars I’m bid and I ask thirty-five. 
I ask thirty-five for this five hundred 
dollar brooch, a beautiful thing of 
diamonds set in a bow-knot of gal- 
lium. I ask thirty-five—” 

Madame glanced nervously into 
her escort’s face. Her excitement 


brought life into her tired face, and 
the little feather that stood up from 
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PIERC 


In every community there are 
people who love truly fine things. 
Their homes are beautiful, not 
garish; they enjoy music, not 
noise; they dress becomingly, not 
ostentatiously. Such well-bred 
folk know and kvow well the 
charm and worth of simplicity. 
They express preference for 
Pierce-Arrow because they want 


PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION 





ENCLOSED 


CARS 
$2495 To*Q000 
at Buffalo, tax extra 


TERMS IF DESIRED 


(Factory Branch) 


—body by Pierce- Arrow 


-~-ARROW 


simplicity; because they know 
that even in a mechanical sense 
simplicity, not complexity, is the 
only thing worth while. Their 
reward is enduring beauty; utter 
freedom from car trouble; and an 
economy in cost and maintenance 
that reflects good judgment. Why 
not make an appointment for a 
demonstration? 


233 West 54th Street, New York City 











Refreshing as cool water 
and fresh mint 


vy LIFE SAVER Fruit Drops | 


b. # «. are delicious too/ 
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her hat was trembling like a leaf. 
Her escort, grimmer now, looked 
down at her a moment, then 
nodded. 

“Thirty-five the lady bids. ‘There’s 
one lady who knows a value when she 
sees it.” He gave her a beaming 
smile, and, timidly, she returned it for 
amoment. “Thirty-five I’m bid, and 
I ask forty. Why, my friends, it was 
my intention to open this bidding at 
fifty dollars. Are you going to let it 
oo for less than fifty, altogether?” 
His eyelash flickered toward the man 
lounging in the rear. There was an 
answering nod. “There we are! The 
gentleman in the corner bids forty 
dollars.” 

He leaned forward, and thrust the 
bauble into the unwilling hands of 
Madame. 

“Take it, my good lady. Ex- 
amine it closely. You know values. 
You’ve handled jewelry. You know 
that two hundred dollars would be a 
song to pay for this fine piece.” 

She gazed at it, whispering to her 
escort. A glower of determination 
was on his face now. But when he 
spoke it was with a gesture of finality, 
handing the brooch back to the man 
behind the counter. “Forty-five dol- 
lars,” he said clearly. 

“Forty-five dollars—and, well, this 
is enough. I can’t waste all night on 
this one piece. Forty-five dollars 
once. Forty-five dollars twice. And 
—Sold!—” 


HILE Madame and her escort 

were at the rear counter, peel- 
ing money from a thin roll and ac- 
cepting a package done in tissue paper, 
the man at the counter assumed a 
beatific expression. 

“My friends, ’'m going to make an 
exceptional offer to you,” he said in- 
timately. ““Here”—he poured a hand- 
ful of boxes on the counter—‘here 
I have six more brooches, exactly like 
the one I have just sold. I want to 
be generous. I am offering these 
brooches—six only, mind you—at ex- 
ictly the same price the lady paid. 
Forty-five dollars. Because charity 
vegins at home, and I want to be 
charitable. Now step right up, and 
make your purchases quickly, because 
we must get on to the next piece.” 

They came forward timidly, truck- 
drivers, loafers, countrymen in for a 
gaudy time, workmen on their way 
1ome from their toil. And presently, 
pushing one’s way toward the door, 
ne heard the deep, amiable voice of 


} 


the man at the counter: 











© Stein & Blaine 


“Park Lane” in Caracul 


EVERY STEIN & BLAINE FUR COAT IS SLIM IN 
SILHOUETTE, LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND COMFORT- 
ABLE TO WEAR. EACH FUR COAT IS CREATED BY 
THE HOUSE OF STEIN & BLAINE. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 57th Street, New York 
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WALK-OVER 


SHOES FOR MEN 





Being a 

Short Lesson in 
Compeatateve 
Anatomy 


Look at the back of a 
Walk-Over shoe and 
compare it to the back 
of your own foot (shoe- 
less of course) as it 
rests on the floor. Both 
are pear-shaped. Nar- 
row at the top, just be- 
low the ankle bones. 
Gradually swelling 
into a wide base. 


Now put on the shoe. 
See how the base of 
your own heel spreads 
out in the shoe when 
you put your weight 
on it. Plenty of room 
though. That’s why 
the shoe heel was made 
so wide at the bottom. 


Notice how the narrow 
top of the shoe heel 


clings around your an- 
kle. Trim, snug, not a 
chance of rubbing. A 
perfect, natural fit. 


Uualk-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 


$8.50, $10, $12. 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 


/ 7 : 
1167 Broadway f ay: \ 254 West 
near 28th Street |; hE 125th Street 
ids 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


BROOKLYN ‘“*s" 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 








**All sold, ladies and gentlemen. 


All sold!” 


OME time later in the day, curi- 

osity overcame me, and I made 
inquiries concerning the source of all 
those magnificent gimcracks which 
move the hammers of the auc- 
tioneer. Most of their merchandise, 
I learned, is real—or possesses at least 
enough of reality to come within the 
provisions of a kindly law. The dia- 
monds are diamonds—right enough. 
But they are struck through with 
flaws, and their color is dubious. The 
watches in many cases are genuine. 
Their defect lies in the fact that they 
have lain on the shelves of unsuccess- 
ful jewelers so long that their ma- 
chinery has lost its life, their springs 
become brittle. 

A large percentage of the goods sold 
to the gullible ones under the hammer 
come from defunct jewelry stores— 
bankrupt stocks which must be sold to 
satisfy Maiden Lane creditors. But 
who is to deny that occasionally a bit 
of Woolworth jewelry is worked off 
on the boys? —Morris MARKEY 


A NIGHT IN AN INN 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Darling little cakes of soap 

Snuggle on the gleaming white 
Washstands. There are lots of towels, 
Water, and electric light. 


But prepare to shed your tears— 
There are no light wines or beers. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


If you haven’t brought your soap, 
You are sadly out of luck; 

As for water, you can be 
Thankful that you’re not a duck. 


But you have the cup that cheers 
Brimming with light wines and beers. 
—MARGARET FISHBACK 


LONE BANDIT TAKES 3,500 FLEAS.— 
Headline in Lewis County (Ky.) Herald. 


A bandit and a gentleman. 
e 


Lieutenant Bernard is a resident of 
Oswego, N. Y., the home town of many 
of our greatest soldiers, including Gen- 
eral Sherman.— Springfield (Ohio) 
News. 

Oswego marching through Georgia. 
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IS NOW BESTOWED 
ON HANDS 





Each Dainty Nail 
A Tinted Pearl—the Gift of 
Marvelous Glazo 


Where the subtle contours of the hand 
melt ‘into slender tips, there must be flash- 
ing loveliness ... That is fashion’s edict. 


Smart women have made Glazo an indis- 
pensable part’ of the toilette. It gives to 
nails the exquisite pink of perfection. 


No buffing. Just a light touch of the brush 
and nails gleam with the flashing Glazo 
lustre of the shade that is now the vogue. 


It Will Not Peel or Crack 


This lovely radiance lasts for a whole 
week! Neither soap and water nor work 
can harm it. And it will not crack or peel 
or dull in spots. 


But to have hands of alluring charm be 
sure that you get Glazo, the original liquid 
polish. It has qualities not found even in 
the most expensive imported polishes. And 
like these costly aids to beauty it comes 
complete in dainty twin bottles. In one, 
the remover. In the other, polish. 


Ask for Glazo at your favorite store. You, 
too, will say “it is un- 
equalled”. The Glazo 
Company, 910A Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 468 King Street, ™ 
W., Toronto, Canada. p= 
The Original Liquid 
Polish Complete With 
Remover .. Fifty Cents 


GLAZO 


Please send trial size of Glazo. 10c enclosed. 





Name 
Address 


City "State 
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>>> THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS —<<€> 





oe ISLE OF THE DEAD by ARNOLD BOCKLIN —+<—<G@<E@— 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 
The dark, macabre beauty of Bocklin’s fa- 
mous painting exerted a powerful influence 
upon the imagination of Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
He conceived the idea of a composition which 
should reflect in music the grandeur, the still 
and solemn mystery, of Death. His symphonic 
poem, “Die Toteninsel,” was the result. 





SooNnER or later in every cultivated 
home arises the problem of choos- 
ing a piano. . . . Not merely as an 
element in the well-considered in- 
terior. Not only for the prestige 
which it gives. But chiefly for that 
joy of actual creation—that personal 
relationship with music — which 
one feels at the keyboard of a fine 
instrument. 


There is only one piano capable 
of yielding this experience in its 
richest and fullest form. The supe- 
riority of the Steinway has been 
recognized for 70 years by the great 
ones of music, from Wagner to 
Rachmaninoff. And their choice 
has been reflected from generation 
to generation, all over the world, 
in many thousands of homes. 

When it is considered that a 
Steinway will be unfailing in its 
perfect service 30, 40 and even 50 
years or more after purchase, its 
profound economy becomes appar- 
ent. There are many styles and 
sizes, designed to meet varying 
conditions of income and acoustics. 


No music-lover need ever be without 
a Steinway—or having acquired one, 
ever buy another. For every 
Steinway is a musical investment; 
each holds within itself the assur- 


ance of lifelong pleasure and delight. 





A new Steinway piano can be 
bought from 


$875 up 


Any Steinway piano may be purchased with 
a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance 
will be extended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted in partial 


exchange. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 





if is an odd thing 
that the team to 
win the Open cham- 
pionship seldom carries 
on to take the follow- 
ing Monty Waterbury 
Memorial Cup trophy. 
Last year Laddie San- 
ford’s Hurricanes were 
a very fine team in the 
Open, winning that; 
but they didn’t come 
very close to the Wat- 
erbury Cup. This year 
Sands Point, with the amazing and un- 
believable Hitchcock, won the Open 
and went so far as the final of the 
Waterbury, but that was all. 

It would not be so surprising if 
handicaps did not turn out with stun- 
ning accuracy during the rest of the 
season. I have even seen a_ pickup 
game in which one team gave away 
twelve goals and was victorious by a 
single one. Giving away goals seems a 
harder thing in the greatest of all the 
season’s handicap tourneys, the one in 
memory of America’s great forward. 

No one can begrudge Eastcott the 
victory it won. This team, three of 
whom crossed the sea from London to 
play here, did not get going to any ex- 
tent until this tournament. Then it had 
streaks of amazingly fine play. East- 
cott won the handicap title on merit. 





ITH all of the high spots of 
color which this season has held, 
it is odd that the picture of it I shall 


SPORT OF MILLIONS 





THE 


Past & 


Surprising Handicaps—Three Men Alone in 
A Crowd—Why Not Miracles?—Three Years 


carry longest is not one of action on 
the field itself, but rather the group- 
ing of three lone men in flaming red 
blankets—a picture cut with steel-like 
sharpness in my memory. Three men 
standing by themselves, tremendously 
alone, though six or seven thousand 
people were within a few yards of 
them. 

You remember, of course, that the 
British Army-in-India team came 
thirteen thousand miles and worked 
for a year to win the International 
Polo Challenge Cup. You remember 
that they were blasted and rocked from 
International Field by the most amaz- 
ing exhibition of polo that the modern 
game has ever seen when our side over- 
whelmed them in the first game. You 
remember that they switched line-ups 
game and fought like 
break here or there in 
might have evened the 


in the second 
mad. With a 
the luck, they 


series. They lost. If you dropped your 
polo there, you did not see these British 
officers come 


forth for our National 
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Championship with the fire and deter- 
mination to take something tangible 
back to India with them. 

They played fine polo to reach the 
final round. They played better each 
succeeding game. They managed to 
stand off Hitchcock for two periods in 
that final, so that he had scored only 
ene goal. Then they charged into the 
attack themselves and were threaten- 
ing in the mouth of the Sands Point 
goal. Captain Richard George had 
been dropped from the British team in 
the first International game and came 
back to prove himself in the second. 
He was leading that attack into the 
Sands Point goal. He slammed into 
Cheever Cowdin, tried to turn and get 
clear of him. Then—the sound of 
flailing horse’s hoofs was in the air 
and man and beast were down. That 
black animal rolled over twice with the 
man somewhere beneath him. 


HE horse clambered up; _ the 

man’s foot still stuck in the stirrup. 
George cleared himself, rolled over 
on his face and tried to stand up. With 
one last pathetic gesture he picked up 
the ball and threw it from him, some- 
where toward the Sands Point goal. 
Then he fell back on his face and the 
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Some people never lock 
their luggage, because 
keys are sucha nuisance 
when travelling «# ¢ 








SESAMEE 


—: MEE LOCKS on your luggage 
make it accessible and safe at all 
times + Just flick the wheels to your own 
secret combination - Instantly the lock 
springs open as if by magic - And the 
wonderful part of it is, you select and 
set the combination yourself — merely 
by pressing a smal] button and turning the 
wheels to numbers that stick by you, closer 
than keys + your street address - birthday 

telephone number —invent your own - 
Your combination opens everytning you 
have, equipped with Sesamee - It works 
] 


just as easily in the dark. + ¢ 


THE SESAMEE 


COMPANY > + 


























* © PADLOCER *¢ © 


YOU WILL FEEL SAFER WHEN 
YOU HAVE DISCAKDED THI 
KEYS TO YOUR GOLF BAG, 
GARAGE, LOCKER, SPARE TIRE, 
CELLARETTE, ETC, SESAME! 
PADLOCKS ARE MADE IN 
THREE CONVENIENT SIZES, 
GUARANTEED RUST-PROOF 
PKICES .... . $3.75 TO $4.5 


HARTFORD 


A Sesamee lock on your 
luggage requires no key 
and can be instantly 


locked or unlocked rs 


f i 








The Modern Lock that Needs No Key Makes Situations Like This Impossible 


SESAMFE EQUIPPED LUGGAGE MAY BE 


PURCHASED AT THESE NEW YORK STORES 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
B,. Altman & Company 
Barnett Bears 
Browning, King & Co, 
L. M. Blumstein 

Mark Cross Company 
Colonial Trunk & Bag 
John Daniells & Sons 
Doyle Brothers 

Gem Luggage Shop 

5S. Garfunkel 

Arthur Gilmore, Inc 
Gordon s Luggage Shop 


SESAMFE PADLOCKS ARE SOLD AT THI 


Flanders Gift & 
Luggage Shop 

Philip Hall 

Lord & Taylor 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Majestic Luggage Shop 

Martin & Martin, Inc. 

James McCreery 

saks & Company 

John Wanamaker 

Waldorf Luggage Shop, | 

H. Wiessman 

Israel Wiesenthal 


FOLLOWING NEW YORK STORES 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
B. Altman & Co. 
Brill Brothers 

B owning King & Co. 
Crouch & Fitzgerald 
Mark Cross Company 
Stephen J, Feron 
Hammacher, 


“-hlemmer & C 
Schlemmer & Co, 


C. Klauberg & Bros 
Lewis & Conger 
Martin & Martin 
Roberts, Inc. 

A. G. Spalding & Br 
F. R. Tripler & Co. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold 


Edw. Weck & Son, Inc, 


CONNECTICUT 
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faultlessly turned out, 


She seems 


and yet... 





EITHER pearls nor powders can 

create an impression of faultless 
grooming that will stand against the faint- 
est hint of perspiration odor. 

In Europe, the beauties of two centuries 
have known a safe, pleasant guard against 
suspicion. No well bred beauty abroad 
would enter a crowded drawing room 
without this pleasant safeguard. 

A dash of Farina’s Red Crest Cologne is 
enough. Patted under the arms, about the 
face and neck, it smooths the skin, and 
counteracts offensive odors. It is true 
cologne, the original of all colognes, cre- 
ated in 1709 by Johann Maria Farina 
Gegenuber dem Jiilichs-Platz, Cologne. 

The original Farina’s Red Crest Cologne 
may be had in bottles that bear the signa- 
ture of the founder. Accept no substitute. 


Obtainable at your drug, specialty or department 
store. Glass Bottle, 4 0z. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 


Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York 


Look for the WB Rea Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 








expedition of the British Army-in- 
India was all over. 

They worked over him and eventu- 
ally bundled him into a limousine and 
took him to the hospital. There it was 
found that he had at least some luck 
and had only broken a collar bone. 

As I turned and walked back off the 
field I saw his three team-mates stand- 
ing there, back of the little crowd that 
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lated through the Hurlingham, whose 
support and sanction the Army-in- 
India has this season; perhaps next 
time they will send us an all-new 
team. Perhaps this, perhaps that. It 
is certain only that we will wait much 
longer than three years to see a team 
as gallant as the late invaders. They 
learned our ways rapidly—but not 
quite rapidly enough to produce tan- 





had gathered at the goal line. I shall 
never forget them. Swarthy Indian 
grooms had thrown blankets over 
them; and they stood, Captain Den- 
ing, Major Atkinson and Lieutenant 
Guinness, in a little group, silent. 
There for the first time I realized the 
distance these men had come and the 
long, long hope that they had nursed. 

Colonel Beresford, replacement for 
George, hastily pulled on a polo shirt. 
When he was ready, the men standing 
there threw off their blankets and went 
back to the action. They went back to 
tackle the impossible. A miracle would 
have been a welcome event, at that 
point. America, surely, had had 
enough honors for the season. 


HREE years is a long gap to span 

with prophecy, but perhaps after 
the next International the challengers 
will not be so alone. A taste of vic- 
tory isa wonderfully comforting com- 
panion. If such is to be the lot of the 
next English invasion I hope that many 
of the late attackers will be on hand, 
for the 1930 challengers will owe 
much to the experience and knowl- 
edge of American polo gained for 
them in a hard school. It would seem 
only fair that those who suffered from 
Milburn’s and Hitchcock’s baffling bar- 


rage have another chance to show 
what apt pupils they were. No one, 


of course, can foresee at this stage of 
things. 
Younger players are coming on over- 


seas as well as here. Affairs are regu- 


gible evidence in the form of silver 
trophies. 


ITH the thrilling Meadow 
Brook Cup race on Ambrose 
Clark’s place at noon and the polo 


game following it, a tremendously 
crammed Saturday brought the season 
to a close. Those who have been hov- 
ering about the fringe of things since 
June were genuinely sorry to see it 
pass. It has been an interesting and 
highly — successful despite 
August’s relentless attempts to rain it 


season, 
out. 


EEN at the Meadowbrook Cup 
race: Devereux Milburn, a-horse, 
with a flaming cerise necktie, pursuing 
the field. . . . Jimmie Cooley, also 
after the field, crying “Who won! 
Who won?” .. . Carleton Burke sitting 
on the Grace Coach at the finish with 
the judges. ... William Goadby Loew 
very solemnly announcing the winner’s 
time in the paddock. .. . . At the Open, 
Louis Stoddard thwarting photograph- 
ers with the Open Polo Cup in front 
of his face and Harry Payne Whit- 
ney watching the play from the picket 
line, as usual. —MARTINGALE 


LICKED BEFORE THEY STARTED 

[From the Hillsboro (O.) Weekly] 

The jury in the Ackerman case, tried 
Monday before Judge Carlson, failed to 
agree and was discharged. Bill Perkins 
and his wife were on it. 
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. all who know them pay tribute to 
their loveliness and wit! Yet it is other 
women who go everywhere, do every- 
thing. ... 

Today, the woman who is listless, who 
must conserve her energy, is placed under 
a handicap almost impossible to over- 
come. Modern life, with its business 
activities, its sports, its social whirl, 
demands the utmost from women. These 
are no times for “hot-house flowers.” 

One of the most severe drains on our 
vitality is caused by abuse of the diges- 
tive organs. For the diet of the average 
individual is such that bacteria of a 
definitely harmful nature predominate 
in the intestines. These germs of decay 
produce toxins which are absorbed by 
the body with resultant ill-health and 
lowering of vitality. 


age which we can drink to guard 
against the threat of these bac- 
teria. It is Acidophilus milk, 
containing cultures of Bacillus 
Acidophilus, one of Nature’s own 
safeguards against disease and 
the natural foe of the germs of 
decay. Tests, extending over a 
period of years, have rove ! 


(Acidophilus) 


7 Accepted by 
N ow, however, comes a bever- Council of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry 





Granted... 


theirs is beauty 


—charm ... 


conclusively that Acidophilus milk pro- 
vides a corrective for many intestinal 
troubles, and helps restore the mental 
alertness and physical vigor of youth. 

Make sure that the Acidophilus milk 
you buy will bring the full results you 
expect. For to make effective Acidophilus 
milk is extremely delicate and difficult. 

The Lederle Laboratories, world famous 
for the making of the most important 
serums and antitoxins, have offered the 
public such a milk for more than four 
years. In that time, physicians all over 
the country have used it, and acknowl- 
edge it to be unsurpassed for effectiveness, 
purity and flavor. 

As a beneficial drink, take it as 
freely as you desire. Drink it to 
keep well. Thousands of women 
have found that Lederle’s Aci- 
dophilus Milk, taken in conjunc- 
tion with a well-balanced diet, has 
no tendency to put on weight. 

In the treatment of disease, 
your doctor should be consulted; 


of the American ° ° > a 
Medical Lorecction 8¢(f-medication ts unwise. 


sale at all high-class drug stores. 
Buy it at fountains for lunch. It 
is served at the better hotels, res- 


gor? Milk ou. 
[e Lederle’s Acidophilus Milk is on 


taurants and clubs. Your drug- 
gist will gladly deliver it regularly 
at your home. You can be certain 
that it will keep absolutely perfect 
until the date stamped on the label. 


LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES, 511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Symptoms ie 


A MAN was shot out of a gun not so long ago, 
and lived! So people ought to be able to stand 
the subway. Of course, he got a miraculous break— 
he went for his ride alone. That way even the tem- 
peramental B. M. T. might be possible. But suppose 
there had been fifty other people in that gun! 
Mashed . .. stifled .. . bedraggled! No wonder the 
car cards warn you—all too aptly—to beware the 
whole range of ills this flesh is heir to. Colds, hang- 
nails, flat feet, dandruff—what have you? By the time 
you get home. . . almost anything! It’s not a means 
of transportation—it’s a state of mind! 
* You need no longer live with a three-mile trajec- 
tory between you and your job. From Tudor City 
you can almost hit the Grand Central with a bean 
shooter. Why expose yourself to the subway. . . you 
can walk wherever you want to go. Avoid contagion 
...livein Tudor City. An independent community, 
high, airy; and THE QUIETEST SPOT IN MAN- 
HATTAN. Shops, restaurant, a park of your own. 
The Manor, cozy apartments with small but fully 
equipped kitchens. . . Prospect Tower, hotel apart- 
ments. Immediate occupancy. 1 to 4 rooms, from 
$1000. Won't you come and see them? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


LIVE IN 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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Harvard Breaks With th Past 


O Harvard, ap- 

parently, we 
must now look for 
the progressive in 
football — to Har- 
vard, that supposed 
citadel of en- 





trenched conservatism. The much- 
discussed lateral passing has appeared, 
to any great extent, only at Harvard. 
Amherst tried one or two laterals, un- 
successfully, at Princeton. But Har- 
vard made several count against Ver- 
mont. Nor was this all that Harvard 
showed. ‘There was a deceptiveness 
and a live, vibrant force to the Har- 
vard attack that had been missing in 
recent years. The line is slow and as 
yet nowhere near top shape, but Har- 
vard has shown plainly that it is no 
longer to be bound by rules of the past. 

Harvard football has fallen pretty 
well into the slough during the past 
few years, and the method taken to 
rejuvenate it is the only one possible. 
Definite, radical change and an ap- 
pealing willingness to take a chance 
on new measures. 

Apparently Joe Crosby, highly re- 
garded ineligible back of last season, 
is going to be a real factor in the Har- 
vard backfield this year. He has the 
earmarks of a fine offensive threat and, 
barring injuries, ought to be among 
the headline population before the sea- 
son has ended. 

It is safe to say that nearly all Har- 
vard has forgotten its opening game 
with Vermont, now that interest has 
shifted to the first of the Western 
Conference games, and Purdue comes 
to Soldiers’ Field. This is the open- 
ing of several quiet afternoons planned 
for the young men in crimson. After 
this come the gentle sons of Hol) 
Cross, to be followed by the merry 
men of Dartmouth. 


LL signs point to a big Princeton 
year. Let the Tiger lose a flock 

of stars and the next season almost al- 
ways sees one of those teams of des- 
tiny. Princeton started its season 1n 
the usual fashion, muddling about with 
Amherst’s fine defensive team and 
with the aid of luck coming through to 
victory. Princeton has undoubtedl} 
lost one of the great backs of modern 
football in Jake Slagle, but Earl Ba- 
ruch is no slouch. Baruch comes very 
close to being a better passer than 
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OTBALL 
0 Pact New Methods—Fashion Notes 


Slagle was, and his drop-kicking is 
something Slagle seldom showed. 


T West Point indications grow 
A strong that Biff Jones is going 
to have his troubles this season getting 
past Navy and the others. Army has 
the material for a good first string, 
but the reserves are below the level 
of the first. In these days football] is 
played with small regiments, not with 
cleven men. 

There is a comforting thought for 
‘ Army that Navy has its heart set very 
definitely on winning this year. “The 
Midshipmen have been working on 
football with almost religious devo- 
tion ever since the Chicago service 
game last fall. “They played several 
F games last spring, informally and un- 
announced, and every Middie with any 
} sort of ability has been shoved into 
f line. ‘There are many men left from 
the team which competent critics of 

1926 called the best in the country. 


j 7 ALE started with a show of power 
over Bowdoin. But that brings 
to mind the remark I once heard a 
‘Tufts player make following an open- 
ing game in the Bowl several seasons 
ago. “Play Yale? What do you 
mean, ‘play’ Yale?”” Now, however, 
as that annoying Georgia team, which 
makes a specialty of scaring the wits 
out of the Bulldog, comes to the Bowl, 
nteresting things may be expected. 


le beter about town: Bill 
4 Bingham, Harvard’s young and 
forceful athletic director, dining at 
the Harvard Club, and discussing foot- 
ball with enthusiasm and sanguine 
spirit; Chick Meehan, N.Y.U.’s popu- 
lar little coach, surveying the mob in 
front of the Paramount and shaking 
his head. Too much for the once bril- 
liant quarterback of Syracuse... . 
\t Princeton: Ed McMillan, captain 
: ot a great Tiger team two years ago, 
1 watching practice and telling bystand- 
ers the Tigers are apt to be the best 
‘ver or the worst ever. A safe pre- 
diction, it seems to me. 

Fashion note: Dartmouth wears 
British Rugby “shorts” for a game ; 
Chicago plays Oklahoma in knitted 
trousers and Oklahoma plays Chicago 
in silken breeches, tasteful red and yel- 
‘CW Jerseys, yellow sox and headgear. 


—R. F. K. 













































THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 14 


ANTON BRUEHL 


g& “Yon Breton fishing smack looks sin- 
ister enough to be a rum runner.” SRR “I 
assure you that running rum along this 
coast would be like carrying pearls to 
Cartier’s.” @@ “Or bringing new woolens 


to the Fabric Group.” 


Wine tints are prominent in the new Autumn Fabric 
Group suits... the ruddy glow of Burgundy, the 
dark splendor of old Port. $35, $40 and $45 at 


Weber aid Heilbroner stores. 


















A perfume bearing, 
the name Lionceau, 
and noted for its 
exquisite quality, 

rise des Indes 
comes to you direct 
from Paris with the 


Zuarantee, “ Made, 
bottled, boxed and 
sealed in France.’ 
A breath of lan- 
guerous India...a 
hint of Oriental 
mystery... blended 
into a rare exotic 
fragrance by Lion- 
ceau, master per- 
fumes of Paris. 


PARFUMS 
LUONCIEAU 


NEW YORK 
565 Fifth Avenue 








‘PARIS 


Jo Champs Elysées 



































THE RACE 
TRACK 


Form and a Twisted 
Plate—T he Fillies’ Field 
Day—Black Maria 


ORSAKING 

the long stretch 
of Aqueduct, the 
cycle of racing 
turns to the oval 
of the Metropolitan 
Jockey Club at 
K Jamaica and the last 
meeting of the Long Island season. 
After that event comes Empire City. 





UST about this time of year racing 

seems to approach its lowest ebb— 
for backers, at least. Veteran cam- 
paigners have become a bit jaded, and 
the few better horses that are still in 
training are reserved for more impor- 
tant stake engagements. The battle 
for the purses is sometimes uneven, 
and there is complaint of what passes 
for form. While much that is not ap- 
parent from the stand can and does 
happen in a race, it seems to me that 
the horses were quite as consistent at 
Aqueduct as they were at Saratoga— 
though the quality at the Spa Was a 
bit higher. Horses do run good and 
bad races that are anticipated by those 
most interested, but not nearly as many 
as the man in the street believes. A 
horse may be girthed or bitted too 
tightly or have his blinkers badly ad- 
justed, closing one eye, for example— 
accidentally or intentionally. 

Several years ago Willie Martin was 
training a horse named Jack Stewart, a 
useful sort of animal. He was fa- 
vorite for at Belmont Park one 
day, but as he was doing a warm-up 
canter down the track to the paddock 
railbirds noticed that he galloped quite 
lamely. No rumor spreads quite as 
quickly as one that a horse is lame. As 
Jack was led through the gate the limp 
increased. Seeing it, his owner went 
before the stewards and asked that the 
horse be excused. Meanwhile Jack 
Stewart’s price went from 8 to 5 to 8 
to 1. One of the officials and the 
owner went to the paddock to look the 
animal There Willie Martin 
gave this explanation: the track was 
muddy and the nails in one of Jack’s 
shoes had become loosened and the 
= plate itself partly pulled off. As he 
iy stepped, the thin steel became twisted 


a race 


over. 
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J &T Cousins 
exclurively fime phoes 








Did Eve Wear 
Snake Skin Shoes? 


ISTORIANS differ on this point. 
H They agree that a snake (generally 
called a serpent) did figure in the situa- 
tion—but not in a wardrobe way. 


In fact the modern Eve has waited 
until now for this charming idea of Boa 


Snake Skin Shoes. 


If you are looking for the Shoe Temp- 
tation of the season, you will find it 
among the charming modele (just ahead 
of the style) now on display in our 
wonderful 57th Street Store. 


Blanchette 





Carmelle Iridescent 
Kid, Genuine Boa 


Mets 
GD 
Sauke ote $23.50 ) . on ea] 


Sonora 


Genuine black Liz- 
ard, Patent quarter, 
Steel Kid trim $25 





“The Subtle Art 


We have a booklet, 
of Line’’, which makes shoe shop- 
ping by mail a favorite indoor sport 
for those who live too far to call. 


Models submitted on approval. 


SET Cousins 


17 WEST 57th ST., DEPT. N 
NEW YORK CITY 
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into a sharp lump under the frog of 
his foot. Quite naturally, he favored 
that leg with every step. A new plate 
was sent for and nailed tightly into 
place. By this time he was a 10 to | 
chance. Various persons bet heavily at 
that price. Jack Stewart came home on 
the bet. Wails about reversals and 
sharp practice went to high heaven. 
What is it that Wilson Mizner says 
about the sweetest music? 


O much criticism from the ground 

seems to have made the stewards 
of the Aqueduct meeting a bit jumpy, 
and jockeys who do not tread the 
straight and narrow are being haled on 
the carpet. The Honorable George 
opines that he likes to see races in 
which there is rough riding: it is a 
sign all the boys are on their toes eager 
to get to the winning post as quickly as 


possible. 
EITHER Miss Woodford, 
4 Firenze, nor the other great 


mares of a bygone day, nor even Re- 
gret, will have to give place to Black 
Maria; but the daughter of Black 
Toney is just about in a class by her- 
self among the present generation of 
fillies. The test of quality in a horse 
is not only winning but the ability to 
rise above bad racing luck. When 
Black Maria was slammed against the 
rail in the early running of the Aque- 
duct Handicap she looked a 10 to 1 
chance, but she settled and came on and 
caught Kentucky II while he was run- 
ning a mile in 1:36, and won going 
away. Here is an example of what 
horsemen call class) No wonder Jack 
Joyner, who has seen and trained many 
good horses in more than forty years, 
gives her a high piace. 


AS Nixie has won the Junior Cham- 
i pion for two-year-olds at one 
mile, it begins to look more than ever 
like a fillies’ year. Mrs. H. C. Phipps, 
who shares interest in the Wheatley 
Stable with her brother, Ogden Mills, 
ind Mrs. Virginia Vanderbilt, who 
races the Fair Stables, sat a few rows 
apart and watched Nixie and Oh Say 
battle head and head down the straight, 
ind saw the Wheatley Stable filly 
draw away from the Fair Stable colt 
it the end of a furious drive. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt did not stand up in the box, 
wave her arms, snap her fingers, and 
yell, “Oh Say! Come on you Oh 
Say!” She sat very still and left Aque- 
duct flat after the race. Mrs. Phipps 
remained and tried to pick the next 
four winners. —AupbaAx MINoR 
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facial treatments 


39 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ite 


for 20 years expert coiffeur to 


New York’s smartest women 


has now opened a new kind of salon 


where he will continue to create 


Transformations 


but will also do 
permanent waving 
finger waving 
shampooing 


hair cutting 


introducing, in rooms 
dedicated to the lovely 
ladies of history, an in- 
dividuality of service 
such as was accorded 
them in their own 


salons. 


Phone Plaza 1362 for 
an appointment 
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| aa ARDEN created her fa- 
mous Apres l’Ete Treatment just to 
restore the clarity, the freshness and 
the texture of a skin that has been 
sunburned. Plan to begin a course ot 
Treatments as soon as you return 


to town. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, Mew York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


sTLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES 


my , . 
Li:sabeth Arden's Venetian Toi:et Preparations are on sae at the smart shops 








Copyright, Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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New York Apartment 
277 Park Avenue 
Occupied Only Five Months 


Living Room, 31 feet long. Master’s Bed- 
room overlooking garden. Ladies’ complete- 
ly equipped Dressing-room and Bath. Gen- 
tlemen’s completely equipped Dressing-room 
and Bath. Large Lounge Gallery. Kitchen. 
2 Maids’ Rooms and Bath. 


The Intellectual Event of the Year 


DEBATE: 


Dr. Will os Bertrand 
Durant = Russell 


Is Democracy a Failure? 


MECCA TEMPLE, 55th St. and 7th Ave. 
Saturday Evening, Oct. 22nd 


Especially constructed with arched 
doors, Craftex Gallery, panelled 
walls, cedar closet, beautiful light- 
ing fixtures, Frigidaire, built-in 
bar. 


Tickets $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 
For Sale at 
DISCUSSION GUILD 


Room 2856 11 W. 42nd Street 
Telephone: Longacre 2740 


Walls of Dressing-room, Bath and Bar Beau- 
tifully Frescoed 

Entire Apartment Decorated by One 

of New York’s Foremost Artists. 


nein a Chia Mail orders filled in order of receipt 
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YACHTS An 2 


The P ort o f M 1ssing 


Argument Present; 


HE Seawan- 
haka Cup goes 
overseas to Nor- 
way. The Scan- 
dinavian Gold Cup 
—that tiny cockle- 
shell of gold 
mounted on ivory, which was first put 
in circulation by the Nylandska Jakt- 
lubben of Helsingfors, Finland, 
transfers its headquarters to Sweden. 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, resumes its 
chronic status as the Port of Missing 
Cups. After two furious weeks of rac- 
ing and other things, the Battle of the 
Eight Nations has come to an end. 
The devastation is complete. In six- 
metre racing the Scandinavians have so 
far outclassed our own boats and skip- 
pers, to say nothing of those from 
England, Holland, Italy and even 
their own ally Denmark, that it is 
barely believable that America was 
defending anything except its right 
to superintend an international yacht 





race. 

Strategically the foreign invaders 
made a bad job of their visit. They 
really ought to have known better. 
They were too thorough. More im- 
portant than taking home a cup was 
the issue at stake between the interna- 
tionalists and the universalists. Here 
was a congregation of sloops and 
sailors from more countries than had 
ever before answered a starting gun. 
It was a big event in yachting, made 
bigger by the fact that sponsoring it 
and rooting for it were a group of 
American yachtsmen who advocate our 
participation in international races on 
terms drawn up in Europe. 

Lurking in the background, on the 
other hand, were those gentlemen of 
the universal school who profess un- 
dying loyalty to the American scheme 
of things. 

It would have been a great thing 
for our internationalists if we had suc- 
ceeded in retaining at least one of the 
international trophies during the 
Oyster Bay engagement. These gen- 
tlemen could then have said: “Behold, 
we have met the enemy on its own 
terms and in our own home waters and 
have beaten it. What have we to fear 
from our European friends? At 
small-boat racing, as in other things, 
we are the people. Let us therefore 
accept the international rule as an ac- 
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‘sing yps—The Universalists’ 
ts gM. Delicate Question 
oe fact and let there be more _ 
P -ht races between nations.’ Ve 
; Ty he universalists, who don’t want WT 4 
to go in for building boats on the Ne [ 
European plan, would have had a hard ae ¥ a 
time trying to answer that argument. r : ‘ ? 
Fortunately for them they won’t have / | < WY 
to. Legend has it that during the pro- : i 
ceedings off Oyster Bay a little group | 
of serious universalists met each noon | | Y Ae 


itt the New York Yacht Club and, | | 
having retired to a secluded corner of f, | 
the model room, prostrated themselves 
before the model of the Resolute and | 
thanked God—or was it Herreshoff? ((| 
that they were not as other men and WI 7 
ir yachts were not as other men’s. Y _- 
What happened in the immediate Aw | 
vicinity of the Seawanhaka Corinthian \ t\\ ; | 
Yacht Club, by way of bringing the \ 
ison to a Close, strengthens a pet | 
rzument of the universalists. “There | 
re special conditions to be dealt with 
over here, they claim, and if we once \ 
eree to build boats along lines laid | 
down in foreign countries we cannot . 
ope to maintain our so-called prestige 
n yacht racing. It is a delicate ques- 
tion. Yachtsmen are getting to the 
point where they scarcely speak to each 
ther when this matter comes up. But 
why the Norwegians and Swedes 
should not have carried off our cups, 
since they had the better boats, is more 
than this department can see. 





/ 
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Te Noreg of Norway and 
Magnus Konow, her skipper, 
were easily the star performers of 
the tournament. Noreg, by the way, is 


all old Icelandic her Norway, and F | N “ K E R R Y 


uld not be mistaken for bad spell- 




















ng. Konow and the Noreg sounded CERTAIN DISTINGUISHED WEAVES OF | 

he keynote of the ceremonies by cap- FOREIGN SELECTION HAVE BEEN CUT UP | | 

turing the first race for the Seawan- BY FINCHLEY AND EMPLOVED IN THE | 
ika Cup—with an excursion boat DEVELOPMENT OF A SIMPLE, FLY-FRONT, 

‘oaded with Norwegian sentimentalists ENGLISH TYPE OF CUSTOM SHOP TOPCOAT. 


trom New York giving guttural 


lute. Sherman Hoyt and the Clytie FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


AND MORE 


re always in the running, but it was READY-T0-PUT-ON 
n up-hill battle for the American de- TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


tender. On one day only did Hoyt 
zet what might be called the breaks. ae 
I'he series went to five races: Konow 

PiNGHLEY 


won one, Hoyt won two, and then the 
ES, 
ables ye y 





Norse skipper—who, when not sail- 
ng boats, is running a thriving whal- 





ng business at home—came through Ce Cr wl, 
+ nr » - 7 
or two more and the cup. Nee 

Of the Clytie it must be admitted PUPTH AVENUE AT FORTY-CINTS STREET, FEW YORE H 














that she was nobody’s particular fa- 

















DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing 
Dobbs Coats 





Dobbs Coats for Madame and Ma- 
demoiselle have that delightful style and 


superlative quality in materials, furs and 
workmanship that emphasize the truth 
that there is distinction in wearing Dobbs 


Clothes — Dobbs Coats, Dobbs Frocks 
and Dobbs Hats 


DOBBS 
FIFTA AVENUE at502 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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vorite. ‘The Norwegians themselves 
didn’t think she was as good a boat as 
our old Lanai. ‘The fact that she 
drew the assignment seems to have 
been due mainly to the circumstance 
which placed Sherman Hoyt at the 
helm in the final elimination races at 
Buzzards Bay. 

From the moment that the for- 
eigners unveiled their samples, it was 
suspected that they had made further 
strides than we in six-metre design. 
Without exception their hulls were 
bigger and their sails more highly re- 
fined than ours. Aero-dynamic theor- 
ists have exerted a stronger influence 
on the other side, and new ideas in 
sail plan have had a more welcome 
reception. The Noreg looked ugly 
alongside the Clytie—to our accus- 
tomed eye—but the Noreg could travel. 
After all, that is the main thing. 

After the C/ytie disaster came the 
overwhelming trimming administered 
tu the good old Lea. Almost every na- 
tion took delight in handing it to this 
boat. It is our private opinion that 
the Lea never should have been se- 
lected to defend. But she was. And 
she got what was coming to her—this 
regardless of the good handling which 
she had from her helmsman, Corny 
Shields. After three bad days, the 
Lea was out along with the Mati of 
Italy, the De Ruyter of Holland, the 
Lily from Denmark, and the English 
Rose. The party thereafter resolved 
itself into an all-Scandinavian cham- 
pionship, with the Noreg, the Meren- 
neito of Finland, and the Maybe of 
Sweden left to continue the dispute. 
The rest is history and from an 
American viewpoint not very bright 
history, since our participation was 
about as active as during the first years 
of the late war. 


HESE three Scandinavians raced 

day after day for an entire week. 
Your correspondent’s choice was th 
Finnish boat with a name which 
means “mermaid.” Here was a perfect 
specimen of yachthood—a sloop de- 
signed and put together by H. A. 
Elfving, one of those rare mortals 
who have an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains. Everything about the 
Merenneito was done with a jeweler’s 
care. Her slenderest of masts was 
stayed and strutted as if it had been a 
rare Tiffany pendant. The Meren- 
neito won twice, as did both the Noreg 
and the Maybe. On the seventh day, 
the Swedish boat nosed out in front. 
She was sailed by Sven Salen. Salen 
and his crew went through the series 
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in canary yellow sweaters. This al- 
tered the whole aspect of the struggle. 
The destroyers Maury and Mahan and 
six coast guard rum-hunters aided and 
abetted the contests. Gobs on the 
naval vessels yawned wearily while 
Scandinavia’s honor was upheld. The 
Navy seems to breed gobs who don’t 
know much about sailing and who 
care even less. Even their officers at 
times were a bit in doubt as to where 
they should steer to be of most service. 

Sightseers came out in all sorts of 
craft. Like all good sightseers, they 
managed to get in the way and churn 
up the water when they shouldn’t. 
There was real need for an expert 
traffic cop as the proceedings prog- 
ressed; but that necessity is now re- 
moved. Persons seeking that job will 
hereafter apply to the yachting officials 
of Norway and Sweden. Oyster Bay, 
internationally speaking, has faded out 
of the picture. —BINNACLE 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


He loved a shining lady 
Most delicate to touch, 

\nd though she gave a little, 
It was not much. 


She trailed her silks and laces 
Like silver feathered wings, 
\nd if she spoke seldom 
She spoke strange things. 


O, fair upon her forehead 
Her hair lay like a crown, 

And gold it was, as honey, 
Twinkling down. 


Deep, her eyes, and secret, 
His heart to enthrall, 

And though she gave him something, 
It was not all. —FrancrEs Park 


New York's Mayor has been another 
Lindbergh in the manner in which he has 
cemented international good will_—From 
an editorial by Paul Bloch. 

All in all, the time is ripe for 
Charles G. Norris to write a novel 

lled “Cement.” 


WHOEVER wrote a letter to Mrs. Turn- 
er, signed I.T.S.U.B., face me.—Mor- 
ristown (N. J.) Daily Record. 

All right, Mr. Turner. See you 
l.T.G.C.U.T.C. (in the Grand Cen- 

| under the clock). 











THIS IS THE NEW ARROW 
TREND 


Starched Collars are back. 

Back on the necks of men 
who occupy places in this world 
where appearances count. 

Soft collars are all right on 
the Links or in the Country. 

But in the City 

Well, it just isn’t the thing. 

To impress favorably you 
must wear Starched Collars. 


ARROW 


COLLARS 
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Paris, SEPTEMBER 28 


INCE the arrival of the Ameri- 
can Legion, it has been a fifty- 
fifty toss-up with me whether I 
would cease my attempts to influence 
the taste of American womanhood 
or fling all else to the winds in an 
effort to save the situation. I de- 
cided that it was futile to waste time 
on unpleasant subjects when there are 
places like Biarritz to which one may 
come for recovery. (I date my letter 
Paris only from habit.) Everything in 
Biarritz is organized so neatly that one 
never has to think at all about what 
one wears or where one wears it. 
You arise at twelve and don, by 
preference, a bathing suit with plain 
trunks, usually in blue, and a white 
top. All of this in wool jersey with 
a large monogram on the chest. Over 
this goes a coat of Turkish towelling 
(supplied by the hotel), and the en- 
semble goes by motor or fiacre to the 
beach. The one very special beach. 
If one is bent on acquiring a brown 
skin, the low-backed bathing suit, usu- 
ally with a striped top and plain 
trunks, is permissible. The top is 
always tucked into the trunks and the 
whole finished with a plain white belt 
adorned with a silver buckle. There 
are practical and delightful long- 
sleeved jersey jackets, matching the 
trunks, which may replace the long 
coat. These are new and look smart 
for those sufficiently athletic to play 
ball on the beach. I hear rumors of 
hathing shoes with heels in America, 
but Biarritz sees only the heelless. 


T one o’clock, you rush home and 

put on sports clothes, consisting 
of simple one-piece dresses of crépe 
de Chine, with the pleated skirts and 
tailored tops joined by a belt of some 
sort. Ihe monogram, if you have one 
at all, may be on the front or cut-out 
on the These dresses ought 
to be purchased at Chanel or Patou. 
A plain cardigan sweater of angora 
wool in a shade slightly darker than 
that of the dress accompanies the cos- 
tume. Colors most seen are pink, 
blue, yellow and white. 


sl eeve. 





FEMININE FASHIONS 


Cold-blooded specimens may wear 
slip-on sweaters, cardigans to match, 
and pleated skirts, usually of shan- 
tung. At this point one begins to 
slide into the beige colorings, which 
still reign supreme. ‘They are par- 
ticularly in evidence on two-piece jer- 
sey dresses trimmed with crépe de 
Chine, the trimming very often being 
navy blue. 

All this is to be seen at the Bar 
Basque, where one huddles around the 
door so as not to miss anything. With 
whatever costume, one always wears 
2 scarf, usually triangular and printed 
in a check design or simply bordered 
with a color. ‘These are not the huge 
scarfs we are accustomed to, but 
small, discreet ones. If it is 
day——and it always is—one wears a 


a cold 


“Ts Precious Seepy? 
Never ’00 mind— 
well go quick and 
get our facial.” 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


tweed coat, of the good old Chanel 
cut, with a straight plaid scarf of 
heavy silk like a man’s. 

For hot or cold weather, white shoes 
with brown trimmings and pull-on 
gloves are de rigueur. This may all 
sound very passé to you, but I have 
method in my madness. For this is 
the big season at Biarritz: all the 
smart people have come, and all are 
dressed by this very simple formula. 

For all afternoon 
cluding golf and the seven-to-nine 
gambling period at the Casino, you 
I did 
see one rather dressed-up coat at the 
Casino, of wool with velvet making 
the hem and the V yoke in back. This 
was in black, of course, and looked 
very nice. 

All bags are zipper-topped snake, 
calf or felt. I had thought that this 


occasions, in- 


wear your luncheon costume. 





Se 


Ee Bens Haag 








le Début Noir... in 


black flacon for the . 


mood of sophistication 


Here is an odeur that breathes the sophis- 


tication of the boulevards of Paris. Subtly 
accenting the glamour and allure of 


modern youth. Provocative, yet by its 


very delicacy disarming. An exquisite little 


flacon, of a color that suggests the smooth 


and silken veiling of the emotions 


And there are four delightful le Début 


odeurs for your four loveliest moods. 


| cae a 
RICHARD HUDNUT>:: on - NEW YORK « PARIS 








You have but to step into one of your 
best shops and lift the stoppers from 
these enchanted little flacons to 


sense the meaning of each fragrance. 
~~ 


VERTovin green flacon © Adventure 
ARFUDSD oer 7 
PARFU A BLE Ue in blue flacon © Romance 


he Début BE AWC etic coyciel flecon © Gaiety 

N OI R cin black flacon & Sophistication. 
Created, sealed, and packaged in the Paris 
laboratoire of RICHARD HUDNUT and first 
offered to a delighted clientéle at the Salon 
of RICHARD HUDNUT, 20 Rue de la Paix. 
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‘th very fact that a stiff hat is 
for semi.formal wear makes a 
eareful choice advisable. Stetson 
derbies are styled with Bond 
Street smartness; and backed by 
Stetson’s quality reputation. 


Where fine hats are sold. 


Eight Dollars and Up 

















ETSON HAT 
| Styled or Young Men 
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latter fabric was about finished for 
bags, but it appears not. 


\ HEN finally you get around to 
‘Y dinner, about ten o’clock, white 
is still inevitable. If you already have 
six white evening dresses, it is still 
correct to order another. ‘The second 
choice is black. There were some 
new black evening dresses, draped 
and irregular as to hem, in the new 
velvet. If you have not yet bought 
a dress of this artificial silk stuff, con- 
tinue not to. It lasts all of two wear- 
ings, if you don’t mind much how 
you look the second time. 

I saw a Premet evening dress that 
has a train made of square paillettes 
knotted together with silk thread, like 
the Chanel scarf. The rest of it is 
trailly chiffon pieces. It’s a bit thea- 
trical, but not bad if paillettes are your 
mania. There was an enormous gala 
at the Palais one evening. Everyone 
was forced to wear Spanish shawls, 
which were draped to great advantage 
but had no other fashion interest. 

For shoes, you should wear plain 
opera pumps of satin dyed to match 
the gown. This if the dress is of 
satin or chiffon. With velvet, velvet 
shoes are inevitable, and these are cut- 
out and sandally in an effort to make 
the foot look small. 

Though nothing is new except long 
and uneven evening dresses, these 
clothes are the smartest and the most 
distinguished in the world. I write 
you this in the hope that some of the 
ladies who came to Paris with the 
Legion may possibly see it and be in- 
fluenced to abandon vague jumbles 
ind fussiness and go ahead with the 
simple things of life. —PaARISITE 


AND IN NEW YORK 


HE paragraph above that refers 
to the bathing suit problem re- 
minds me to warn first visitors to 
the Riviera to buy their bathing suits 
in this country. I have never found 
Frenchwoman who could tell me 
of a single shop in France where you 
can buy jersey bathing suits that look 
like anything. The jersey jackets 
PARISITE refers to were introduced 
here, at least two seasons ago, as 
new stimulus to the familiar 
navy-trunks-and-white-top suit that 
veryone was tiring of. It is pretty 
funny that just as we go mad about 
outurier bathing suits, the cosmop- 
lites should discover our Long Beach 
stumes. 
By all means take with you those 
imple rubber bathing shoes with Cu- 








This soft and formal fabric has taken such an 
important place in the mode that one might as 
well be frockless as to be without a velvet gown. 
There are printed velvets, checked velvets, velvets 
for noon, afternoon and evening—at Best’s! The 
place where smart women are getting the two and 
three they find they “must have” for Winter. 


Dest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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because you love nice things” 


VAN RAALTE 
Jing lettes 


Complete! 


ONLY a single garment be- 
tween you and Eve!—and yet 
your underdress is complete— 
ready for your frock. 

A Van Raalte Singlette fuses 
into a single perfect glove-silk 
garment all the desirable fea- 
tures of a whole set of undies. 
Styles are varied, to suit differ- 
ent tastes, but every Singlette 
is complete, fits without a 
wrinkle, and gives your figure 
a youthfulness that is intrigu- 
ingly natural. 

AT ALL GOOD SHOPS 

VAN RAALTE CO., Dept.A, 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

















ban heels. They are comfortable to 
walk in and flattering to the ankles. 
You can get them at Saks’ and Best’s, 
and, I daresay, in several other places. 


| A® for the velvet question, it is 
now a grave one, since a flood 


of American transparent velvets has 
wept upon the market. I hadn’t re- 
alized how shoddy they were until, 
by way of contrast, I saw a lot of the 
French article the other day in The 
Tailored Woman. This shop is so 
well supplied, in fact, that it is 
laughing heartily at the silk strike 
now going on in Lyons. I saw two 
evening gowns of this velvet, which 
is so supple that it drapes like chiffen. 
Both were simple, lustrous, and un- 
even as to hemline; and the yellow 
and golden brown combination of one 
Miler Soeurs model is a stunner. 


The Tailored Woman has also laid 
in a supply of French moire, in the 
belief that this fabric in for a 
revival. I saw two models (both 
from Patou unless I am mistaken) 
of this fabric, both with a pouf ar- 
rangement or a flaring bow at one 
hip; both tiered, and both irregular 
around the hem. ‘They are stunning, 
and the fabric is so well constructed 
that neither of them gives the figure 
that dreaded heavy look. 


IS 


Another thing that was noted by the 
powers-that-be in Paris was the smart- 
ness of the long tweed coat and skirt 
to match. This usually accompanied 
by a sweater, and originated, I think, 
by Chanel. Accordingly, The Tail- 
ored Woman has made up skirts to 
match any one of the coats in the shop, 
to be bought separately. These skirts 
have a circular tendency in front that 


|is most becoming and new. And the 





sweater question may be settled with 
the utmost satisfaction through a col- 
lection of sweaters of French angora 
in luscious colors. “These are of the 
cardigan or slipover variety. They 
have square or V necks. ‘They fit, 
praise the Lord, around the hips. 

It is only fair to let you know that 
most of these models are made 
in the firm’s own workrooms under 
expert supervision; the copies are ex- 
act, and the French habit of piecing 
things together (particularly in the 
intricately cut tweed coats) is not 
faked, in the copies, by tucking. The 
fabrics are imported, and the work- 
manship as good as you can find any- 
where in town. 


a new shop called Amalia, 


+. 
A 1055 Madison Avenue (Eight- 
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Smartness 


depends on thee 
‘ , 
ewbiletios! 


It isn’t the obvious things that make for smart- 
ness. It’s the intangible beauty of exquisitely 
smooth skin er na whose glowing color 


blends with the complexion... of rose tip sed 
E PI 


fingers ... of hair that is lustrous. 


For enerations, the smart Parisienne has fa- 
ama the preparations of Maison Lesquendieu 
... famous for its scientific research in creating 
the purest and most efficacious cosmetiques. 


Lipstick Tussy 7 «+ 80 French, so modern, so chic 1 In 
six tashionable shades... indelib e, ol course. 


Eclador Liquid Nail Polish... 


tints, or color ess. Doesn't crack, peel 


Veloute de Reine. +. with. its faint fragrance of sun- 
ripened peaches. The perfect finishing cream ... 
»ase lor powder! 


Flozer (Fluide d’Or) eee made from delic ate camomile " 


blossoms. Accentuates the golden lights of blonde or 


in four lustrous rose 
or discolor! 


. and 


light brown hair! 


These incomparable creations... made, pac ked and 
at vry-sur-oOecine... are obtainable here at 
your favorite s op. 


sealed 











Wen, ey, 
LES-KAWN-DUH - 


The mekers of Lipstick Tussy 


J: LESQUENDIEU, Inc. Howard L.. Ross. Pres. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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ieth Street) are a few models, falling 
nto the sports category, that are par- 
ticularly smart and look unusually 
ristocratic. The fabric is a sort of 
kasha thing, woven very loosely in a 
porous-knit effect. No one seems to 
know the name of this fabric, but it 
s delightful, particularly in gray and 
in natural colorings. One model is 
a two-piece affair with bindings of 
natural kasha at the hem of the jump- 
er and around the neckline. Another 
is one-piece, and the pleated skirt is 
molded around the hips by the use of 
twisted bands of the fabric, sewed flat. 
Very flattering to the figure. ‘There 
were other models of the same type, 
but these two stood out. Amalia also 
has numbers of evening gowns. These 
are copies of good couturier models 
copied not in America but in France. 
The work, therefore, is by hand. 
Prices for all the best models hover 


around one hundred dollars. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


Lingerie and Negligées 
—New Aids to Beauty 


T 9 East For- 
ty-sixth Street, 
in the _ towering 
shadow of the Ritz 
F (how poetic), is the 
| ) shop of Vera San- 
i’ ville, who is known 
as a creator of lingerie extraordinary. 
If you are feeling extravagant and 
bridal, I can think of no more delight- 
ful place to squander your millions. In 
the first place, all of her models are 
her own. All are made to order in the 
fabrics and colors that you select. She 
has a trick of fitting combinations 
around the waistline that makes you 
look slender and yet voluptuous, in a 
nice way. The laces are real, and 
the hand workmanship the best you 
can get in this country. The fact 
that her negligées are worn by young 
things as evening wraps; that her 
tailored nightgowns often appear on 
country-club porches (with a slip un- 
derneath, of course); and that her 
frilly nightgowns have been seen 
dancing around a> evenine frocks at 
the Canoe Place Inn seems to me a 
recommendation, 





Mrs. Sanville has made a great suc- 
cess with a slip having panties at- 
tached beneath. This for people who 
don’t like anything around their 
waists and can’t be bothered with a 
lot of lingerie in summer anyhow. 
She also makes a backless combina- 





Style is the sum of 
3 score of infinitely 
subtle touches eee 
The new V- line in 
Gordon hosiery 
lends to the ankle 
an unusual slen- 
derizing grace — 
fresh, piquant a nd 
smart as some new 


an d un expected 


shoulder line in a 
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Lanvin evening 
gown. The V- line 
in the fashionable 
Fall street shades, 
AmberandMarron 
and the new even- 
ing shades, Pan- 
dora and Daphne. 
V Vv V 
For sale at the 
best shops and de- 


partment stores. 
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Courtesy of The Simmons Company 

The trimly tailored Beautyrest in Lady Mendl’s 
As shown $39.50. Models with the same 
unique inner coil construction in other covers or hair 
filled $55 to $125. 


boudoir. 














Now on view here + 


the “Beautyrest” praised by 
LADY MENDL (Elsie de Wolfe} 


“Divinely comfortable’ are the words used by Lady 
Mend! in praise of her Simmons Beautyrest. 

The best known woman interior decorator in America 
has not been the least extravagant in her approval 
Special inner coil construction makes this luxurious 
mattress so much more buoyant! 

Here at Hale’s Bedding Stores, Inc., on Madison Ave- 
nue, you can see this very same Beautyrest in attractive 
surroundings. Such a quiet, delightful piace to shop—so 
very convenient—on Madison Avenue between Forty- 
eighth and Forty-ninth. 


HALES- Bedding 


420 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















RENds ROSENTHAL rx 
520 MADISON AVE, 7 . 
NEW-YoRK 
INVITES YoU To VIEW GREFORE mixing that punch 
HER LATEST Let's hope you get a hunch 
IMPoRTATIONS. To take the stuff to Munsch. 
Munsch & Co. 
Analytical chemists in the utmost 
| 51 East 45th Street 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. 
* > 
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tion, on the surface utterly chichi, that 
turns out to conceal both a brassiére 
and garters. ‘The brassiére supports 
the garters; the stockings keep th: 
brassiére in place. Nothing could be 
more codperative. There 
combination made especially for ladies 
who like to wear deep V necklines (as 
who does not?) with the lace going 
gracefully down the front to the 


is also a 


waistline. “This lace may be lined if 
you wish. 

You will find very thrilling pajama 
tea-gowns — the pajamas __ usually 
sleeveless, and three-quarter coats of 
gorgeous brocades that would look 


well in the evening anywhere. There 
are negligées made of old shawls and 
negligées of trailing chiffons and 
laces. 

There bed jackets to ac- 
company nightgowns. ‘There are 
sedate affairs of black satin for dar- 
ling old dames who travel. 

Mrs. Sanville 


doirs, and sells lamps, cushions, and 


are 


also decorates bou- 
other accessories. 

Those of you who realize that it 
is not the cost but the upkeep of fine 
lingerie that makes you quaver, might 
try the Swiss-American Laundry, at 
1212 Third Avenue. 


_?* Nores: Primrose House 
has a new compact, in decorative 
pink enamel with yellow lettering. 
This may be triple, double, or single 
as you desire. A lipstick enclosed lov- 
‘ngly in a case to match is also to be 
and refills for all of these 
may be purchased in the department 


found; 


stores of the Avenue. 

For a very good manicure, Herne 
& Janee, at 46 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
This place is small and sociable (you 
must telephone for an appointment, 
because they are very busy). ‘The 
manicure is superb, and, if you are one 
of those who like a liquid varnish for 
your nails, I am told that theirs 
lasts a long time, does not discolor and 
does not peel. A special French tint 
is used beneath the varnish, and you 
can have the color as violent or sub- 
as you like. I arrived with 
nails that had been busy throwing 
things about a new apartment, and I 
left soignée. 

Speaking of manicures, those tal- 
ented women who can attend to their 
nails with success will be in- 


dued 


own 


terested in the new Cutex package. 
This contains a polish remover and 
liquid polish in very decorative bot- 
tles, a brush for applying, and a roll 
Compact, at- 


of absorbent cotton. 
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tive, and—but you must know all 
ut the Cutex things by now. 


MONG tthe shopping discoveries 

d of the week is the Amform 
Company, at 28 West Thirty-fourth 
Street. On the second floor you will 
id a very good selection of French 
ts in felt of all types. Near these 
ver some young Frenchwomen who 
ut and make hats on your head in 
out twenty minutes. The hats are 
then finished and sent to you the: next 








day. 
While I was there, a round cheru- 
ic face, a long gaunt one, and 
a square determined one were all very 
nicely suited. The service adds $2.50 
or $3 to the price of the felt that you 
select. I consider this a great find 
ind advise you to try it. —L. L. 














ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Color in the Kitchen and 
Glass inthe Living-Room 
—Damages and Repairs 


F the white of 
porcelain and 
enamel, the gleam 
of nickel and 
copper and _ the 
polished black of 
stoves form too 
sombre a_ color 





combination to satisfy your taste in 
your kitchen, brilliant tones can be in- 
troduced by means of the new kitchen- 





ware. I saw a few pieces of it a year 
Ago in the kitchen of a conspicuously 

é 
well-dressed, well-housed young man, 
who had brought each piece back from 














Paris with more care than he had 
lavished on crystal console tables and 
coral trees, and who displayed them 








” BERGDORE | 
COONAN 





with greater pride. His ingenious Edward Thayer Monroe 
evasion of my questions concerning OODMAN 
616 FIFTH AVENUE 


coral fantasies. 
Now another young = man_ has \ NEW YORK a 


price led me to believe they had cost 
at least as much as the crystal and 











brought these modern productions to 
America, but as he is what is termed 
an executive, at Macy’s, he was not 
content with showing them to a few 
friends in his kitchen. He had a party 
for American manufacturers of pots : : ie 
and pans, which was evidently a great Bergdorf-Goodman selects for evening this exquisite 
success, as Macy now presents a com- combination of black velvet and white fo: , 
plete line of kitchen equipment in yel- 
low, red, blue, and green enamel. 
Some articles are in solid color and 
others are in gray or white with col- 
ored stripes and borders. The sight : 
































Sublimely sophisticated in matters of dress, 


today’s smart Youngsters /avor I edemoales. 


The two- eyelet oxford, delightfully y outhflul and 
most flattering to the foot. Ie may also be worn 
with a buckle covering the lacings. th 
brown kidskin with the smart 


high Cuban heel. 


Jus tine 


Gedemode 


Feminine (footwear 


660 Hifth Ave above 52~St 570 Filth Ave above 46°St 
Boston Detrou 
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of scarlet double-boilers hanging in a ‘a 
row, canisters striped with yellow the 
ranged upon a shelf, tea kettles and ob 
coffee pots of blue or green sitting on I 
black stoves, here and there the colored th 
handle of a broom, a dustpan, or om 
knife—is really dazzlingly pleasant, yo 
and adds the last touch of gaiety se: 
to what is fast becoming, as I have to 
written before, the most logically br 
decorated room in the house. Ww 

These things can be bought at a eli 
figure that is average for such furnish- yc 
ings—canisters from 79 cents to lo 
$1.64, dustpan and dustbrush for less a 
than $2, bread boxes, coffee pots It 
and tea kettles for a sum well under ag 
$4. I might be tempted into more Ww 
daring cooking adventures than I have us 
yet experienced if I invested in this h: 
fascinating stuff, but perhaps it is just is 


as well. My friends are very kind 
about those 4 a.M. scrambled eggs as n 
it is. t] 


N spite of the foregoing paragraphs se 


you may contemplate spending I 
your money on glass and crystal. p 
Ladislas Medgyes, the Hungarian v 
artist who excels in the enchanted craft S¢ 
of making flowers, trees and animals st 


of crystal, has come to America. M 
Chanel, Worth and Poiret have been r 
exhibiting Medgyes’ work in Paris this P 
summer. Such delicately molded, love- v 
ly transparencies are rare. 


6 hee quality of glass, whether con- 
centrated in miniature forms of 
beasts and flowers or spread over 
gleaming surfaces in mirrors, is un- 
failingly decorative. A dead wall ; 
comes. alive when a mirror that is 
rightly proportioned and framed is 
hung upon it. A small room seems 
larger when reflected in its depths. 

M. Grieve Co., at 234 East Fifty- 
ninth Street, has a collection that in- : 
cludes almost every kind and size of 
mirror made. With authentic models 
and documents to work from, this firm 
can make hand-carved mirror frames 
to. suit any period, and also make por- 
trait frames that show good taste and 
workmanship and can be developed in 
any degree of elaborate gilding or 
simple molding. 


At this time of year, an apart- 
ment that has been shut up dur- 
ing the summer or, worse still, lent to 
a friend, is apt to present a vaguely 
untidy aspect to its owner. Minor 
breaks in furniture and slightly stained 
walls are discouraging. Is there in 
this city any firm that offers a service 
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of repairing small damages from all 
those diverse sources that a house or 
object of furniture in it may suffer? 
I mean one firm that will do every- 
thing in the way of actual repair: 
mend a hole burned by a cigarette in 
vour best sofa cushion, recane the 
seat of a chair, put a fresh satin 
top on an old bridge table, mend 
broken teapot, replaster and retint the 
wall if you change your mind about 
electric light fixtures six months after 
you move in, fix an obstinate window 
lock or a loose door handle, and put 
a new leg on the sofa when it breaks. 
It would be more than ideal if dam- 
aged articles were not removed but 
were quietly restored to health and 
usefulness under your very eyes. Per- 
haps no one breaks as much furniture 
iS f do. 
Perhaps no one has such a fond- 
ness for dilapidated furniture in 
first place, or is so careless with 
cigarettes, or uses the bridge table so 
seldom for bridge and so often for tea. 
Indeed, perhaps I would be the only 
person to use this service, but I would 
welcome it with open arms and a 
sorely tried heart. The overhead and 
staff expenses of such an establishment, 
if it were conducted all under one 
roof, might be too great to allow for 
profit, but perhaps some philanthropist 
would endow it. 
“| HE Spanish Antique Shop con- 
i ducted by the Montllor Brothers 
768 Madison Avenue is filled with 
plendid things they have brought back 
from Spain. They established them- 
sclves in this country years before the 
Spanish craze had reached its present 
proportions, or indeed shown any in- 
dication of it. With a branch in 
ly .rcelona, they can pursue Spanish an- 
tiques on their native heath. This sea- 
on’s hunt has yielded an exceptionally 
fine pair of wrought-iron doors, not 
too expensive, and some sumptuous 
rocade. Lanterns of simple iron 
frames supporting sides of colored 
glass are effective. Their collection 
of tiles is always good. If you can- 
lot afford a whole floor of tiles, a 
osen few are comforting, judicious- 
placed in the cement floor of a long 
irridor or small entrance hall. I have 
ist seen a very amusing home-made 
Kitchen floor that was composed of 
omestic tiles, some broken and a few 
vhole, of odd sizes, colors and de- 
ens, placed to their best advantage in 
cement floor that had been laid over 
‘he ordinary kitchen floor of an old 
use. —ReEparp LEIRUM 
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The 
DRAKE 





440 PARK AVE. 
AT 56th ST 


Centrally 
and 
Socially 
Located 


HE DRAKE is 
T proud to offer 
suites of unparallel- 
ed smartness at 


unbelievably mod- 
erate rentals. 


Hotel apartments, 
2 rooms and more, 
with serving pan- 
tries, central refrig- 
eration, immense 
closets, and every 
modern luxury— 
unfurnished and 
furnished — renting 
from $2500, includ- 
ing maid service. 


A few suites for transients 


Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


TERRACES 





LOUNGES 





SERVICE AS IT 
SHOULD BE 


HE swankier apartment hotels 

are now advertising super-service 
which includes catering for dinner 
parties, watching the baby of an eve- 
ning, and getting the children off to 
school. We suggest that this sort of 
thing might go a lot further: 

SceNE: The living-room of Mrs. 
Harrington Osgood’s twenty-ninth 
story apartment in the new Brandy- 
Hollander apartment hotel. Mrs. Os- 
good is discovered in conference with 
Esterbrook, the ace of the Brandy- 
Hollander’s bonded staff. 


Mrs. Oscoon: And you have arranged 
for the evening? 

EsTERBROOK: Yes, madame. A small] 
dinner for eight. 

Mrs. Oscoop: How exciting! Do 
tell me whom you’ve asked. 

EsTERBROOK: Well, first of all there 
are the Hinkleys. 

Mrs. Oscoop: Splendid! 

EsTERBROOK: And the Carters. The 
Carter Carters, that is. 

Mrs. Oscoop: I don’t believe I know 
them. 

EsTERBROOK: Charming people, ma- 
dame, charming people! I’m sure 
you'll like them. 

Mrs. Oscoop: And of course old Mr. 
Wellington. 

EsTERBROOK: At the same dinner with 
the Carters? You are jesting? 

Mrs. Oscoop: Why, no. I— 

EsTERBROOK: Ah, I’m afraid not. 
No, no. It couldn’t be. After that 
incident on the Aquitania, you 
know. Of course Mr. Wellington 
is getting along in years, but he 
has always been inclined to be a 
trifle—just a trifle—you under- 
stand? 

Mrs. Oscoop: I think I do. You can 
tell me the whole story some other 
time. 

EsTERBROOK: And then to complete 
the party there’s that charming 
Clark girl and Mr. Peabody. So 
nice to have one younger couple, I 
thought. Of course you know 
they’re as good as— 

Mrs. Oscoop: Clever of you, Ester- 
brook! Clever! Really you are 
perfect. I couldn’t have done half 
so well myself. And of course 
you’ve planned the dinner perfectly. 
Duckling for the roast, I trust. Mr. 
Osgood is so fond . . . Why, Ester- 
brook, what is the matter? 

EsTeRBROOK: Duckling? Duckling 
for the Carters—after that? 





after each shave . 
always smoothly clear! 


is healing, too. 


today! 
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Lilac protects your skin 


Open doors 


to infection 


those invisible nicks 


You can’t see them—those invisible 
nicks of the razor that give germs and 
dust their chance at your skin! 

So, apparently without warning, 
little infections develop. 

Try this pleasant daily precaution: 
dash Pinaud’s Lilac all over your face 
. . Your skin is 


For Lilac is a real antiseptic, yet it 
For a new process 
makes Lilac blander than ever before. 
You can buy Pinaud’s Lilac at all 
drug or department stores. 
The genuine Lilac has the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red onthe 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 


LILAC 


[ Lilas de France ] 





Buy it 
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Mrs. OsGoop: For heaven’s sake, 
after what? 

EsrERBROOK: Do you know what the 
Carters are worth today? 

Mrs. Oscoon: No. 

EsrERBROOK: A quarter of a million. 
Do you know what they were worth 
seven years agof 

Mrs. Oscoop: I’m sorry, Esterbrook, 
but I don’t. 

EstERBROOK: A cool twenty-five mil- 
lion. Do you know what did it? 
Ducks did it. Mr. Carter would 
have been a pauper if he hadn’t got 
out of ducks just before the final 
crash came. 

Mrs. OsGoop: Esterbrook, you know 
everything! We shan’t have duck- 
ling then. 

EsTERBROOK (coolly): You may be 
sure that I have seen to that myself, 
madame. . . . Here are the thea- 
tre tickets. 

Mrs. OsGoop: Splendid. What are 
they for? 

EsTERBROOK: Well, I must confess it 
was a problem. Personally, it be- 
ing still early in the season, I fa- 
vored a musical play. But the 
Hinkleys have seen “‘Rio Rita” and 
“Hit the Deck!” Miss Clark has 
seen “A Night in Spain” twice. 
Mr. Carter’s been to ‘‘Manhattan 
Mary,” Mrs. Carter to “The 
Desert Song,” and they’ve all seen 
“Peggy-Ann.” That left the “Fol- 
lies” as a possible choice but Mr. 
Hinkley, as you no doubt know, 
simply cannot stand Eddie Cantor 
—and he’s almost the whole show. 
It was almost as hard with the 
straight plays. You’ve all seen 
“Broadway” and “Saturday’s Chil- 
dren.” “The Spider” and “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan” are out, 
Mrs. Carter being death on melo- 
drama, and most of the others are 
uncertain. [hese tickets are for 
“The Letter,” with Katharine Cor- 
nell. I took the precaution of view- 
ing it last night and recommend it 
unhesitatingly. No less a critic 
than— 

Mrs. Oscoop: Esterbrook. You 
needn’t go on. I’m sure we’ll like 
it. . . . But aren’t these a little far 
back? Row J? 

EsTERBROOK: Mr. Peabody being so 
near-sighted? I think not. And 
may I remind you again that dinner 
will be served promptly at seven. 
Mrs. Carter, you know, is a crank 
on arriving at the theatre on time. 
. . . Cocktails? Yes—for five. 

—PARKE CUMMINGS 
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She who is connaisseuse 
of the nuances of lux- 
ury, will find the true 
elegance of furs dis- 
tinctively expressed in 
A. Jaeckel Creations for 
Autumn and Winter. 


a a Co. 


*Jurricrs Exclusively 
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LUGGAGE THAT LASTS A LIFE-TIME 


There are no limits to 
Philip Hall service... 
either offering a com- 
plete selection of dis- 
tinctive travel equip- 
ment or gladly making 
up a piece to your indi- 
vidual preference. 

ese let us equip your 
closet with ingenious 
devices for space-sav- 
ing and convenience. 
Come in and see our 
full size model. 










































mellow shade of 
difference .-. many 


flavors blended in 


this rare cottee 
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MUSICABVE 


Mr. Henderson Inspires q j 


matt AS the music 

season does 
not take itself 
seriously until this 
evening, by which 
we mean _ Satur- 
day, October 8, it 
might not be amiss for us to set down 
a few principles which we try to ob- 
serve occasionally in the reporting of 
the town’s harmonious noises. ‘This 
inspiration is derived from Mr. W. J, 
Henderson, music critic of the Sun, 
who has been going strong for forty 
years or more and who, we hope, will 
still be going strong when most of our 
cperatic sopranos have retired on the 
ground of obesity. Perhaps this is not 
a recognized reason for the retirement 
of sopranos; possibly it would be cor- 
rect to substitute “util most of our 
operatic sopranos.” In any case, let us 
hope that Mr. Henderson will go on 
forever. As it is, he has come close to 
doing so! 

In one of his recent Saturday noon 
causeries, Mr. Henderson observed 
that this column of THE New 
YoRKER treated Brahms and Stravin- 
sky and other learned musicians like 
so many chummy Broadwayites. Mr. 
Henderson was not depositing a nose- 
gay of raspberries on our lintel. Our 
only motive in referring to the good 
dean’s comment is that it provides an 
excuse for descanting on a few rules 
of misconduct. 





Miko 


USIC, we think, depends on how 

you look at it—and “look”’ is 
what we mean. Most of us are fright- 
ened by the creators of art rather than 
by their creations. We are led to sup- 
pose that Brahms composed fearfully 
forbidding music because he wore a 
bushy beard and that there is some- 
thing esoteric and unintelligible about 
the works of Stravinsky because Prince 
Igor is addicted to orange sweaters 
and a monocle. Bach, Handel, Haydn 
and Mozart literally were bigwigs. 
Beethoven sported a scowl that not 
even Mr. Dempsey could surpass. 
Chopin had long hair and wore fancy 
weskits. Wagner posed for portraits 
in a velvet coat and a tam-o’-shanter. 
Liszt developed an untidy bob and 
dressed like the minor ecclesiastic that 
he was. Is it any wonder that the 
layman is slightly suspicious of these 
musicians? 
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sctions_—““Looking” at Music 


It would not be difficult to make 
out a case for the theory that clothes 
or tonsure make the. composer. 
Beethoven is predominantly intense, 
Brahms generally severe, Chopin 
chiefly ethereal, Liszt abundantly sen- 
timental, and so on down the roster. 
It would be equally simple to prove 
that the music contradicted subtly the 
outer man. The fact of the matter 
seems to be that the connection be- 
tween Brahms’ beard and the F minor 
sonata or Stravinsky’s monocle and 
“Petroushka” is of no consequence. 
The only important relationship lies 
in the fact that people are afraid of 
the Sonata because Brahms _ looked 
serious and wonder whether ‘“Pe- 
troushka” ought to be heard because 
Stravinsky seems to be an eccentric 
dandy. 


UR routine, if indeed we have 

one, is not to shave Brahms nor 
to park shell-rimmed spectacles on the 
Stravinsky nose. Neither is it to over- 
look the severity of some of Brahms’ 
music nor to disregard the occasional 
affectations of Stravinsky. Our idea, 
principally, is to listen to the music of 
Brahms and the music of Stravinsky 
as products of lively imaginations and 
to take every possible precaution 
against permitting Brahms’ music to 
become entangled in his beard and al- 
lowing a monocle to stand between us 
and a Stravinsky score. 

Every worthwhile bit of music 
must be heard as a living thing. We 
do not argue that special honors must 
go to Irving Berlin because his music 
is, in a limited sense, the music of our 
time, the music of those who are still 
alive and able to stamp on the ground. 
We contend that the music of Brahms 
is quite as alive as that of Mr. Berlin, 
and if we can acquire a properly ap- 
preciative frame of mind by thinking 
of Brahms as our contemporary, we 
feel that we have not violated the ashes 
of the composer. After all, we are 
interested in his music, not in _ his 


ishes, —R. A. S. 
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THE OPTIMISTS 


Sam Hoskins accidentally shot himself 
vhile hunting. One of the wounds is 
tatal, but his friends are glad to hear 
that the other one is not serious.—W in- 
nebago (Minn.) Enterprise. 
































You will, of course, want 
Shuglovs immediately. 
Your favorite shop is 
showing them, in Nude, 
Gray, Brown and Black, 
with two types of heels, 
the Universal for mili- 
tary, military high and 
spiked heel—the Cuban 
for the lower and flatter 
heels. 


$5.00 a pair 


Shuglov is made of 
lightest rubber, wash- 
able inside and out. The 
trim, decorative top is 
worn up or down with 
equal smartness, 





cA Lovely Foot- Dress 
for Lad Heather 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
(Pronounced Shoe-Glove) 


The new thing in footwear 
protection for women 


O longer is the smart woman con- 

tent to cover dainty shoes and 
trim ankles by the unsightly methods 
of yesterday—even though they brought 
protection. 

Thanks to Shuglov, it is no longer 
necessary. For this new, featherweight 
foot dress really adds a distinct style 
note to the bad-weather ensemble — 
and keeps delicate shoes and stockings 
immaculate. 

Winter will come—rain will continue 
to bring splashing heels and soles—and 
what more distressing than to see one’s 
newest shoes ruined in a single wearing? 

True, up to now, women have preferred 
the evil to the remedy—but the coming of 
Shuglovs has changed all that. You no longer 
worry, either of weather or style—for the trim 


foot that wears Shuglov is clad with an eye 
to both. 

You will see Shuglov on the smartest feet 
of America’s smartest streets. Their feather 
lightness ... their becoming and harmonizing 
colors... have brought to Shuglov that happy 
and spontaneous recognition that the clever 
American woman accords only those things 
that are really deserving. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY «v.y. AKRON, OHIO 
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CA MUSICAL 
TREASURE 
TODAY, A PRICE'ESS 
HEIRLOOM To. X0V 
THE MAGNIE: ° NT 
CRAFTSMANSH DE 
THE PERIOD MUviLS 
COMBINED WITH THE 
INIMITABLE VIRTUES OF 
THE PANATROPES ELEG 
TRICAL REPRODUCING 
PRINCIPLE MAKES IT AN 
INSTRUMENT WORTHY 
OF THE PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED 
HOME 


Salon 


668 FIFTH AVENUE 


AT 53rd STREET 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STORE IN THE WORLD, DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE OF BRUNSWICK PANA= 
TROPES & BRUNSWICK RADIOLA COMBINATIONS 








NEW POPULAR 
MUSIC 


Mostly About Ladies 


ITH the pass- 

ing of sum- 
mer, the dank, damp 
lyrics of July and 
August seem to have 
been superseded by 
more cheerful ma- 
f terial. The most 
laughable current exhibit is “Since 
Henry Ford Apologized to Me.” 
There are other laughable ditties to 
be had, but they were not composed 
for entertainment. 

In the fall, the songwriter’s fancy 
turns, although not so lightly, to 
amour. Some of the better feminine 
panegyrics of the past few weeks in- 
clude “Barbara,” ‘“‘Who’s Wonder- 
ful? Who’s Marvelous?” the heroine 
being dear old Annabelle Lee, and 
“Charmaine.” 

A check list for investors: 

SWANEE SHORE. A charming tune, 
not wholly ruined by lyric carpentry. 

ArE You Happy? This “happy” 
song is of the vindictive school. The 
lady is asked vehemently whether she 
has found genuine joy since she for- 
sook her supplicant. A good air. 

Roam On, My Lirttite Gypsy 
SWEETHEART. Does the title sound 
familiar? It won’t, however, breed 
contempt. 

Dancinc Tampourine. Tricky 
business for pianists, and much better 
than most tinklers. 

Jusr A Memory. A waltz effect 
in fox-trot rhythm. This melody is 
versatile, for it can be used in almost 
any style. 

Leonora. Another lady. This one 
is of Russian ancestry, but her bor- 
rowed melodic clothes fit and are— 
well, inspiring. 

DeE.ir1uM. Mad business. Evi- 
dently designed to warm up cool eve- 
nings, if nothing more. 

I Arn’r TuHat Kinp oF A Basy. 
Methinks she protests too much, but 
otherwise she ain’t bad. —Pop 





Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Jones spent a 
short while Monday morning with Mrs. 
Albert Ellington and children of Gum 
Creek.—Red Oak (Ga.) News. 

Little Spearmint and little Double- 
mint. 
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Dew Dew 
Dewy Day 


“Dew Dew Dewy Day” 3610 
“Oh, Doris! Where Do You Live” —Fox trots 


with vocal chorus, Ben Selvin and his Orchestra 


*““‘Bamboola”’ — Fox trots with vocal chorus 


*““Blue Heaven’’—“‘Kenn” Sisson and his Orchestra 
3595 


“Just Another Day Wasted Away”’ 


“I May Learn to Forget Some Day’— 
Prince Piotti, tenor with piano 3624 


**Me and My Shadow” —Lee Sims 
“I’m Coming, Virginia’? —Piano Solos 3617 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


Ninny 
SS TY. CZ 
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There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 
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HAT with the annual touch 

of autumn in the air it comes 

to mind that the little child 
who does the borrowing for the 
neighbors next door is apt to be 
around most any day with the lawn 
mower. It is a semi-annual call. 

“Papa says thanks for the lawn 
mower, ’n’ can he please borrow the 
snow shovel?” This from the juvenile 
co-between in those places where win- 
ter makes a serious job of wrapping 
ts ermine around the uprights and 
carpeting the surfaces with gooey 
white snow. 

The spring speech is practically 
identical with the autumn one, only 
the words “lawn mower” and “snow 
shovel” are transposed. 

In our little hovel we have no need 
to fear those fears that are so acute 
to a suburban lender of garden imple- 
ments. 

But, ah, we too have neighbors who 
have little children. And one of these 
darling tots no later than yesterday 
briskly bounced the weathered knocker 
of our two-by-four and rendered the 
following set speech in the most im- 
pressive semi-annual style: 

“Papa and Mama say thanks for 
the electric fan ’n’ can they please 
borrow the electric heater?” 

—Mapison Kirsy 


ALIAS? 


| THE NAMES BY WHICH THE LA- 
DIES AND GENTLEMEN LISTED BELOW 
\RE MORE COMMONLY KNOWN AP- 
PEAR ON PAGE 79. | 


Who is Jacob Horowitz? 

Who is Rosalie Muckenfuss? 

Who is Samuel Goldfish? 

Who is Elmer Reizenstein? 

Who is Walter Dougherty? 

Who is Helen Brown? 

Who is Jennie Deutsch? 

Who is Roszika Deutsch? 

Who is Sophie Abuza? 

'0. Who is Dorset William Law- 
rance? 

11. Who is Lelia Koerber? 

—B. S. F. 


NewWwho- 
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SYNCHRONIZATION 
Alfred Wunsch of Wolverton City vis- 


ited our metropolis on Sunday. 

Mrs. Alfred Wunsch of Wolverton 
City left for Joplin on Sunday morning. 
—From the Minnville (Mo.) Farm News. 





No. thank you” ‘ \ 











ust the successful hostess 


consider quests who cant 
drink coffee at night ? 


P-TO-DATE hostesses can no 

longer ignore the increasing num- 
ber of guests who “can’t drink coffee 
at night.” Nor need they. A new 
coffee, Sanka Coffee, handles the situ- 
ation so simply, so easily, that socially 
gifted women have instantly recog: 
nized its importance in entertaining. 


What is Sanka? 


Sanka is real coffee and not a substi- 
tute. Nothing has been removed but 
the caffein. And you don’t taste the 
caffein in coffee—you only know it is 
there if it affects your sleep, nerves or 
heart. None of the rich, full coffee 
flavor is lost when the caffein is re- 
moved. When you serve Sanka you 
serve coffee—and coffee of notable 
blend and flavor. Your guests will 
enjoy it as much as any coffee they 
have ever tasted. 

Sanka is 97 per cent caffein-free. 
You can drink all you want, whenever 
you want it. Think of being able to 
enjoy coffee at midnight, with never 
a worry about sleeplessness! 

So skilfully is the caffein removed 






GROUND OR 





that you cannot tell the difference be- 
tween Sanka and the same fine blend 
from which the caffein has not been 
removed. 


You can make this test at home 


We want you to make the test your- 
self. Send the coupon below with ten 
cents. We will send you samples 
marked “A” and “B,” one containing 
Sanka, the other the same blend from 
which the caffein has not been re- 
moved. Later we will write you and 
tell you which is which. 


Sanka is sold by your grocer or delicatessen 





Sanka Coffee Corp., Dept. YR-18 
: 301 Madison Ave., New York 


i Gentlemen: Enclosed find ten cents. Please send 
me samples “A” and “B. 
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Name. ......c-vccccccccce-cocccsececssecss 


Address... ccccccccccccccscccssesesssess 
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| =She UWandermere. 


A Luxurious Apartment Hotel 


666 West End Ave. {Corner 92d St.} 


NEW YORK CITY 


ELIGHTFUL suites of 1-2-3 rooms; each bed- 

chamber has its own individual bath and all 
suites are equipped with a splendid serving pantry. 
In addition to the magnificient public lounges and 
lobbies, residents of THE WINDERMERE will en- 
joy a solarium atop the building where a wonder- 
ful view of both the Hudson River and the 
Palisades can be had. For their further convenience 
there are a restaurant of the highest order, and 
charming smaller dining rooms for private parties. 


HERBERT JONES @ & TIMOTHY J. NORTON 
Managing Representative F Managing Rebresentative 


?, 
* * 
€ winpr amt 


HENRY F. RITCHEY 


Resident Manager 


Telephone SCHuyler 6860 





Booklets and Plans upon Application 








Ne 
VA 
UN PU deVOUS 


(34-317 ORGZCE:') 


6 Y 
$ ALIMAN & CO. SAb ER D SQUAR LORD & TAYLOK 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


PETIT $7.50; MOYEN $12.00; GRAND $15.00; FACE POWDER $2.00 


EDWARD €E. KIMBALL 13: WEST - 3 7en.. SF. NEW YORK 
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The Etiquette of Home Hy 


ISTFUL 
apartment 
seekers who take 
to their beds for 
a week after the 
ardors of _ the 


ih ” autumnal _ search 


should be given 





not sympathy, but a good talking to, 
and I propose to do it. As near as | 
can make out, the usual procedure 
chosen by a woman grimly set on find- 
ing a home is to pick a _ nice-looking 
street and patrol it from’ Fifth 
Avenue to the East River, conscien- 
tiously stopping at all “For Rent” 
signs by the way. In a long afternoon 
she finds that she has investigated the 
merits of four twelve-room house- 
keeping apartments with rooms for two 
maids and a butler, a handful of dandy 
two-room walk-ups and any number of 
studio apartments ranging from three 
to ten rooms. These cannot all be of 
interest to her, and renting agents 
along the way who have wasted a tre- 
mendous amount of motor power in 
their determination that she shall like 
their apartments have a perfect right 
to sneer at feminine inefficiency. 
There are plenty of experts in the 
field. Tell your story to the bland 
young man who attends to you. If 
you can give him a definite idea of 
your demands, he will do much better 
by you. For instance, if you really 
insist on a fireplace and would rather 
like an elevator, don’t try to put any- 
thing over on him by telling him that 
you wouldn’t consider a place that 
hadn’t both. He will give you a num- 
ber of addresses, chosen with your 
needs in mind. I strongly advise you 
to restrict your activities to these, no 
matter how many attractive signs you 
may see on bordering buildings. Most 
of the listings of any large firm are in 
the possession of other companies. I 
advise that you first exhaust the sug- 
gestions of one broker; and then, if 
still unsatisfied, go farther afield. 
It is more than likely, however, that 
your counsellor knows all about the 
apartments that lurk behind those al- 
luring signs, and feels that they are 
not for you. Inasmuch as the same 
lists are carried by the big firms, you 
need not inquire at more than one 
place, and if you rent an apartment 
recommended to you by one solicitous 
firm, and it turns out to be under the 
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Where the Avenue Begins 


direction of a rival, you are bound by 

gentleman’s agreement to let the 
first firm arrange the details for you, 
as it will mean a commission for them 
and will cost you no more. 


In choosing your firm, remember 
that none of the large firms are very 
apt at suggesting cheap little rooms 
around Sheridan Square. For build- 
ings below Fourteenth Street, it is 
well to garner the names of likely 
brokers from signs on the type of 
building which accords with your 
needs. “Though there is great diver- 
gence in the type of apartments of- 
fered by the different firms, you may 
safely trust your broker to send you 
packing if he has nothing that falls 
within the province of your demands. 
Downtown there are so many apart- 
ments to be sublet which are not list- 
ed by their owners that a stroll 
through the neighborhood of your 
choice may repay you. This depart- 
ment, however, assumes no responsi- 
bility for fallen arches and disappoint- 
ments, 


f Ben plea is largely occasioned by 
the fact, which makes my hair 
stand on end, that many of the appli- 
cants for apartments at Number One 
Fifth Avenue were residents of Brook- 
lyn Heights who had watched with in- 
terest the progress on its tower and 
dropped over to Manhattan to see 
whether it was a place in which they 
would choose to live. The fact that 
some of them stayed to pay does not 
make this method of finding an apart- 
ment a bit less sloppy. It might, for 
all they knew, have been a downtown 
Roxy’s. This building is none the less 
worthy of drawing renters from all 
boroughs, and I do not wonder at their 
admiration of its architecture. It will 
be an apartment hotel of some twenty- 
seven stories given over entirely to 
suites of two and three rooms, with 
the odds placed highly in favor of 
the larger suites, which take most of 
the nice corners of the building. 
Tenants are being accepted for the 
middle of November; but I doubt if 
the last loving touches will be added 
much before it is time to hang up the 
mistletoe. Probably the nicest thing 
about these apartments is their light 
and air, admitted by enormous win- 
dows which are scattered about with 
spendthrift generosity. In one living- 








So is an Old Master, an authentic 
Chippendale. But in each case, the 
cost in time, effort and money doesn’t 
influence your selection. The surer your 
knowledge of furniture or painting, the 
more certain you are to select the best. The 
surer your knowledge of fine apartments, the 
more certainly 775 Park Avenue will appeal to you. 


No effort has been spared to make each of these 

apartments a masterpiece. They are conservative in 
construction, worthily executed, modern and indi- 
vidual in plan. There are simplexes, duplexes and a 
triplex, a maisonette with a private street number, 
one apartment with a private elevator. The ceilings are 
unusually high — 10' 4" to 11' 6". Fireplaces in every 
room that should possibly contain them, which means 
never less than two to an apartment. The 14 room 
apartments have 23 closets. 


Michael E. Paterno, builder; Rosario Candela, architect; 
Mrs. Geo. Draper, Consultant. The maintenance charges 
are 94% including sinking fund. 100% cooperative. 


775 PARK AVE. 


AT 72”° STREET 


Selling and Managing Agent: 








BROWN 
14 EAST WHEELOCK: VANDERBILT 
HARRIS 
47th STREET VOUGHT 0031 


& CO., Inc. 




















PAVOTS 
JARCENT 


SILVER POPPIES 








e fragrance 
of your sweetest 
ream “ny Faris 


COMES IN ALL THE MOST 
DESIRABLE TOILET_ARTICLES 


ROCER & 
GALLET 


PARIS ~NEW YORK 


CREATORS OF 
FLEURS d AMOUR ~ Le JADE 
AND MANY OTHER RARE PERFUMES 
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room I counted five! I would resent 
the attempt to cover them with any- 
thing heavier than gossamer, as the 
views embrace the Washington Arch, 
the Rhinelander gardens, the Statue 
of Liberty, the gardens off Washing- 
ton Mews and the Wanamakers’ 
backyard cat. 

Suites are entered through foyers of 
unusual width and long enough for 
the formality of a console table. The 
living-rooms are shapely affairs, with 
one corner cut off diagonally in many 
cases, to permit a cat-a-cornered view 
of the street. In some a French win- 
dow leads out to a roof-terrace. Bed- 
rooms are proportionately attractive, 
and some of the bathrooms, which be- 
long to the half-mourning school that 
is becoming so popular, have built-in 
showers. In the higher apartments you 
may have a roof-terrace jutting off 
from the living-room. You may even 
get two to a single suite. The terraces 
are large-sized and surmount the stee- 
ples and smokestacks of the town. If 
you take my counsel, you will come 
for your tour of inspection attired in 
Headlight overalls, or restrict your in- 
terest to the lower floors. Plasterers 
are a deliberately untidy lot. 

One of the new wrinkles installed 
in this building is electric refriger- 
ation of a type which, it is claimed, 
can break speed records in its per- 
formance, so that the _ reasonably 
thirsty tenant need never run out of 
ice. It is the boast of the inventor 
that it acts so silently that he had it 
next to his bed for several months and 
never missed a wink. ‘This would not 
mean so much if the inventor proved 
to be Thomas Edison, who is notor- 
iously sleepless. 


All of the floors will be of cement, 
and carpeted by the owners. There 
are no fireplaces; the closets are scan- 
tier than I should ever have believed 
possible in a building of this magnifi- 
cence; and the hallways are disap- 
pointingly narrow. The building as a 
whole appealed to me strongly. Rents 
will range from $1,800 to $8,000. 
Albert B. Ashforth is the man to see. 

—DuPLeEx 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


I wonder who gets up at dawn 

To read the papers thoughtfully, 
determining the countries with 
which we are most genial for 
the day— 

And then hangs the proper flags upon 
the Plaza poles. 

—FLOoRENCE STONE 
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Ginger Ale 


MADE ONLY WITH WHITE ROCK WATER 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


The Return of the 
Prodigal—T he Spirit of 
Greenwich Village Seems 
Moving Northward 
HERE is a 
popular _ tradi- 
tion, never before 






knowledge, that a 
vacation is a_per- 
fectly grand thing 





tor your health and well-being. You 
are popularly supposed to return to 
your job full of freshness, energy and 
pep. This is all the bunk, at least for 
a girl with a job like mine. You 





sleep fourteen hours a day for two 
months and all of a sudden you re- 
alize that the habit has crept upon 
you. There ought to be a law pre- 
venting people from sleeping, any- 
way. It ruins your verve. Last year, 
I came home around four A.M. regu- 
larly, occasionally got six hours’ sleep, 
ind didn’t even know that I was 
tired. Now, it may be the rheumtiz, 
but I can’t stay awake the way I used 
to. I am so calmed down that it 
will take me at least three weeks to 
get unhealthy and alert again. 
World-stirring events have taken 
place in the night-club realm in the 
last few months. Radical changes 
have occurred, such as the bright idea 
of having Moss and Fontana at the 
Lido instead of the Mirador. There 
is a new club called the New Yorker. 
This has given rise to a new game, 
for people who like to hear funny 
noises. The procedure is perfectly 
simple. You stick your head into the 
office of the editor of this paper and 
sk him quietly whether we are con- 
nected with the night club. His an- 
swer is worded differently each time, 
for he is a learned man, but the spirit 
; the same. It is pretty sad that we 
ouldn’t copyright that name. 


f &- the accompaniment of a slight 
shiver of outworn padlocks and 
the rustle of used steamship tickets, 
Barney Gallant is doing business at 
the old stand—to wit, 85 West Third 
Street. The place is still dimly lit, 
omfortable, and decorated in mod- 
rnistic-bohemian fashion. Pee Wee 
Byer’s orchestra is as good as of old 
nd the spirit the same. Also, the 


I don’t like 





revue is as bad as ever. 








exploded to my 
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THEY KNOW THE GOOD THINGS .OF LIFE 


| V a how the younger crowd 


makes new fashions of old favorites! They took to archery 
—and the kingly old game again tops the social register of 
sports. Likewise under their patronage, Fatima’s reputation 


as their best-liked cigarette is still “a mark to shoot at”! 





The art of blending at its fragrant best 








LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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to put any deserving Black Bottom 
dancers out of a job, but I don’t see 
why Barney bothers with entertain- 
ment at all. In a place as dark as that 
people ought to be able to entertain 
themselves. 


NOTHER opening was that of 

George Olsen at 159 West For- 
ty-ninth Street. At the very begin- 
nings of this club, way back last win- 
ter, Olsen opened up as a sort of a 
prank and had the bright idea of try- 
ing to keep all save a selected few out 
of the place. The result was that 
while other proprietors put dummies 
at empty tables, Olsen did a rollicking 
business. The place is mildly col- 
legiate in tone, particularly on week- 
ends, and informal and friendly all 
the time. 
of casual singing and dancing turns 
performed by versatile members of 
the orchestra; of the apparently im- 
promptu antics of Mr. Olsen himself, 
who is just a big overgrown kiddie and 
very nice about it; and the dancing of 
George Murphy and Juliet Johnson. 
Last year, these were a cute-looking 
young couple with Pebeco grins; this 
year they turn out to be good dancers 
besides. I am pretty enthusiastic about 
them, particularly in view of the fact 
that Mr. Murphy is almost the only 
male ballroom dancer I can think 
of who doesn’t make me a little sick. 
He isn’t offensively graceful, and he 
neither glides nor swoops. He just 
dances, and seems to have an elegant 
time doing it. These young folks 
should go far. (Prophecy.) 


The entertainment consists 


N the Century Theatre, in the room 
formerly given over to the Shu- 
bert-Parisian antics of Parisiana, Tex- 
as Guinan is opening. It will un- 
doubtedly be as noisy and crowded and 
rowdy as ever in its new incarnation 
of circus and sideshow. There will 
be booths for the sideshows. I do 
hope she installs a gentleman to be- 
wilder the yokels at the old shell 
game. This to be done for the same 
reason that the New York Central had 
its first train on exhibit in the Grand 
Central—namely, to show how the 
experts do advance in ingenuity in 
their chosen racket. 


§ ¥- Mirador is opening with the 
Revellers, well-known to radio 
fans, and Rosita and Ramon as the 
entertainment. The Club Lido will 
have Moss and Fontana on October 
12, and the Yacht Club boys will 


move upstairs to the site of the old 
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Trocadero. This is to be fixed up with 
tropical palms and tiger skins and 
called the Jungle Room. Costumes 
of the Yacht Club boys not yet dis- 
closed. ‘The Montmartre goes serene- 
ly on, with Coleman’s orchestra still, 


| 
to my way of thinking, the best band 
for dancing in town. 
on DICKERMAN, another grown- 








D up kiddie, has taken over the : 7) 
: Lido-Venice, will call it (this is the AS ° _° . 
| last I heard) the Heigh-Ho, and will e/V1 NO 1 Are) 


present it in all its glory Hallowe’en. | 
That is, if he can straighten out some 


sort of a zoning tangle with this great | | I} : 
bustling city about dancing, or enter- \ as lo vh1eces 


tainment, or something in that part 


| 


type you thought existed only on the 
stage. These will do Portland fancies 
and old-fashioned square dances, so 
[ imagine the tone of the place will | ; | 
be rustic. Mellie Dunham may also UDALL tom BAaLLou display | 
appear. Really. The Spirit of 


| 


Greenwich Village is to hop off for jewelry from the hands | 

the Fifties—make no mistake about it. | 

Te LyMAN is going strong at | of obscure masters whose 
the Salon Royal, which, as I have 


: told you, has fifty rooms attached delicate and profoundly 


somewhere and therefore is wide open | 


of town. He is bringing with him ) 
eight Maine natives, of the by-heck . af 
lo Cighil 





until the dawning. Around five A.M., beautiful work would not 


when the whole world is akin, every- 
body who is still awake drops in there. 


Ben Bernie returns to the Roose- otherwise be known 


velt for supper dancing; the Ambas- 





sador grill is open; and this is all 
that I know about night clubs. 

Does anybody know of a good cook 
wandering around loose? —-LipsticK | 





ALIAS? | 


|THE MORE COMMONLY KNOWN 
FORMS OF THE NAMES LISTED ON 
PAGE 73.] 


1. Jed Harris. Us I] B ll 
2. Rosalie Stewart. & 
3. Samuel Goldwyn. 9 9 Ou 
4. Elmer Rice. l 
ewelers 
5. Walter Hampden. J 
6. Helen Hayes. FIFTH AVENUE 
7. Jennie Dolly. 
8. Roszika Dolly. AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


9. Sophie Tucker. 


: NEW YORK 
10. Lawrance D’Orsay. 


11. Marie Dressler. —B. S. F. 
e ft 
IMMACULATE, three widows, twin beds, NEWPORT, R. I. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 

































































$11.—Adv. in The Evening World. 


Ten minutes’ walk from heaven. 
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Page Miss Lipstick 


and other New Yorkers 


THE FLORENTINE GRILL 


at The Park Central 


IS NOW OPEN 


Dinner, Supper and Dancing 


CASS HAGAN and his PARK CENTRAL ORCHESTRA 


New York Premiere of 
RALPH WONDERS and GRACE KAY WHITE 
Internationally Famous Ballroom Stylists 
and Palm Beach Society Favorites 


Other Special Entertainment Features 
$2.00 Couvert 
Telephone Circle 8000 for Reservations 


PARK CENTRAL 
Cy Soloct: Ke sidential Tfotel 


th “Trans SLE tC CLCOTTUN re 


SEVENTH AVENUE + 33525 30 STREETS 


LLL ——— 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
NOVEL 


CuapTeErR | 
WAS a peculiarly _ insensitiv: 


child. This was not the result 

of illness, nor of narcotics give: 
to deaden pain. I was just natural] 
insensitive. No matter what horrid 
things people said to me, I always an- 
swered them pleasantly, and was just 
as fond of them afterward. I had 
no imagination at all. I was a very 
happy child. 

Large and graceful for my age, | 
was always getting into places other 
children couldn’t go. People were my 
only companions. My naturally gre- 
garious disposition led me to avoid 
books and solitude. Whenever I hea: 
people speaking of the tragedy of 
childhood, and of how lonely they 
were, and how they were always hav- 
ing to take refuge in books, I wonder 
if they have forgotten, or if perhaps I 
really was, as my parents thought, an 
exceptional child. I never seemed to 
suffer as other children did. And if 
for any reason I wanted to escape 
from anything, I took refuge in the 
attic or in the garage, but never in a 
book. I suppose all dijden are pre- 
cocious in some way, and I seemed to 
know even ‘then that a book was no 
safe place to hide. And although I 
may have been misjudging them, | 
couldn’t help feeling that the children 
who were always taking refuge in ; 
book didn’t really care if they wer 
found out. I even suspected them of 
wanting to be. 

My father had inherited his money, 
and was looked up to and admired fo! 
it by everyone. Mother was - very 
proud of him, and they loved each 
other very much. We lived in a big 
house with servants and automobiles 
and dinner parties nearly every night. 
Our lives would have been altogether 
ideal, if it hadn’t been for the strang 
thing that came over father now and 
then. He would be very queer for 
weeks at a time. He would sit around 
the house, refusing to speak to anyone, 
and looking as if something quite aw- 
ful had happened to him. I shall 
never forget the way he looked. He 
would laugh now and then in a vers 
peculiar way, and mother would try 
to keep me out of his sight. She tried 
to keep visitors from seeing him too. 

Those were very bad days for me. 
He noticed everything I did. 

“Glory,” he would say to me, 
“can’t you stop eating? You're al- 
ready too fat.” This would hurt me, 
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because eating was my chief delight. 
Ordinarily, when he was himself, 
he would roar at the servants, “Fill 
ier up! Children have got to eat!” 
Those were dark days for all of us. 

Of course, I didn’t know then what 
was wrong with him. But I do now. 
Viother would do everything she 
could. Before dinner she would mix 
the cocktails herself, and send the but- 
ler in with one to father. But the 
butler would come out again, with the 
cocktail on the tray, and mother 
would look so sad, and shake her head. 
| knew something was troubling her. 
\nd once, when mother had sent the 
butler in, I heard father shout, “Give 
it to Glory! Give it to the child!” 

One night, when father had been at 
his worst all day, and some people 
came to play bridge, mother went to 
the door, and I heard her whisper 
mysteriously, ““You’d better not come 
in. He’s on the wagon again.” And 
they went away quietly at once. 

I didn’t know then what mother 
meant, and she put me off when I 
asked her about it afterward. It seems 
a pity that children are not told frank- 
ly about these things. For when I 
grew up and learned that many good 
men besides father go on the water 
wagon periodically, and are good hus- 
bands and fathers in spite of it, that 
in fact it is not considered a serious 
thing at all, I could not help thinking 
how a little plain speaking would have 
cleared the atmosphere. 

A great many things must have hap- 
pened in that early period of my life, 
but I seem to have forgotten most of 
them. For instance, my father’s sis- 
ter, Aunt Jessie, lived with us, but I 
don’t remember anything about her. 
I suppose I wasn’t interested. In fact, 
I had forgotten that there was such 
a person until old Mrs. Blatchford 
turned up the other day and mentioned 
her. 

It is amazing how things that hap- 
pened so long ago have dropped com- 
pletely out of my mind, while things 
that happened yesterday, all kinds of 
trivial things, are fresh and clear in 
my memory. 

It would almost seem, looking back 
on it, although I didn’t realize it then, 
that my childhood was the most un- 
important time of my life. 

And so we come to my eighteenth 
year, my inheritance of the family 
fortune through the death of both my 
parents in an automobile accident, my 
trip abroad, and my meeting with 
Mabel Tolliver’s husband on the boat. 
—F.Lretra CAMPBELL SPRINGER 























Exclusive Gunther Model of Broadtail 


and Silver Fox. 


$4500 


unther 


FURS 


FIFTH AVENUE at 36th STREET 
FOUNDED 1820 




















ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
NANCE O’NEILL 
“The House of Women” 


Louis Bromfield’s dramatization of his novel 
“THE GREEN BAY TREE” 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre 


39th = E. of B'way. c.. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


PLYMOUT 45th St., W. of B’way. Eves. 


8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


Burlesque 


Comedy by George Manker 
Awitens and Arthur Hopkins 


MESSMORE KENDALL presents 


KATHARINE 
CORNELL 


in “THE LETTER” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


MOROSC F mg ‘saan =. W tid 











MAJESTIC fi? St: Vise" Este Bet Wet 
MILLER & LYLES 
“RANG TANG” 








Best Dancing Show in New York 



















a Se i 
The Roxy Symphony 

Orchestra of 110 Choral 

Group and Divertisse- 

ments in which Maria 

Gambarelli is featured, 

makes the program at 

the Roxy the talk of the 

town. 














sonal direction oF 


Under the 
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THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM 42, So4a’se 
& SAT. 2:15 


EVS. 8:15. POP. PRICE Mats. WED. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


with EDDIE CANTOR 
Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 








Thea., W. 43 St. Evs. 8:30 
Henry Miller’s Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 


“A STORM OF LAUGHTER” 
The American Comedian 


GRANT MITCHELL 


George M. Cohan’s American Farce 


The Baby Cyclone 




















THEATRE 


ZIEGFELD 54th St. and 6th Ave. 


MOST PERFECT IN THE WORLD 


RIO RITA 


Matinees Thursday and Saturdays 
SEATS AT BOX OFFICE, 














’ 

ERLANGER’S THEATRE \ ‘i $5.22; 
Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
ian Ee LAUGHING SONG 

ANCE SHOW ON EARTH 


“The Merry Malones” 


with praaad | M. COHAN 
and 150 DANCING COMEDIANS 
326 GOOD SEATS AT $1.10 


ULAR PRICES paeral. 


PoP 
BEST SEATS _ $2.20. 
THEATRE, 48th St. e° 

"WAY. MAT. WED. and SAT. 














BELASC Thea., W. 44th St. Evs. 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 
VINCENT YOUMANS Presents 
NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


HIT THEDECK 


with LOUISE GROODY 


SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 





“Genuine compassion and understanding’’—J ournal 


M. J. NICHOLAS presents 


BLACK VELVET 


by WILLARD ROBERTSON, with 
ARTHUR BYRON 
42 St. ir. -” ° 
LIBERTY?Y: vs. “ie al Awe! ~ ems 











GEORGE 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
Wittes APOLLO Xx, Mats. “WED one SAT. 
GEORGE WHITE presents 


ED ve WYNN 


Perfect 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


Fool) 
“MANHATTAN MARY” 
with GEORGE WHITE 


(Himself) and a Company of 150 











45th St., 'W. of B’way. $2 Mat. W 
ROYALE $2 3c) Se Wea. *ae Bet, 2515 


(/ WINTHROP AMES’ 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
OPERA CO. IN THE 


MIKADO 





WILLIAM FOX presents The Mot'on Picture 


“SUNRISE” 


A SONG OF TWO HUMANS” 
with Quomeek Ww Accompaniment 


Directed by F. W. MURNAU 


with George O’Brien and Janet Gaynor 


MUSSOLENE VATICAN CHOIR 
HE MOVIETON 
42d ee. W. of B’way 


TIMES SQUARE Twice Daily, 9:30-8:30, 











T 4lst 8S W. of B’ 
NATIONAL fee 20. iat Wed. & Sat. 2390 


WOODS Presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller with 
ANN HARDING—REX CHERRYMAN 
AND A CAST OF 50 














W. 48th St. Evs 8:30 


VANDERBILT fst: Wan tna sat. 2:30 


HELEN FORD [14% 


with Lulu 


» PEGGY-ANN x2" 











JED HARRIS Presents 


BROADWAY? 


By Phillip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST Sitti: wea. Sha’ sat 


CAPITOL 23238777, 8: 
Sis fi treet 
THE THEATRE WITH A rh 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 

Pr ysads 8 BALLET CORPS 


MOUS CHESTER HALE GIR 
DISTINGUISHED DIVERTISSEMENTS 


Major Bowes’ Family on the air every 
Sunday through WEAF and its network 























EMPIR Thea., B’way & 40th St. Eves. 8:20 
Matinees WED. and SATQT., 2:20 
“Freighted with laughter and fond memories.” 
—Alexander Woollcott, World 


“PICK WICK” 


with JOHN CUMBERLAND 
and a London cast of 50 














Thea., 44th St., W. of B’way. Eves. 
Shubert 8:30.’ Matinees WED. and SAT. 


My Princess 


A MODERN OPERETTA 
By Dorothy Donnelly and Sigmund Rombere with 
HOPE HAMPTON, ROBERT WOOLSEY, HERBERT 
CORTHELL, LEONARD CEELEY, AUDREY MAPLE 


Company of 150. Orchestra of 40. 








“HARRIS — Wi, att art, 12 


Fravoe’e New Mueical Caomedu 


S.YES. 


HLH 





VETTE 


PLAZA THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 
Direction Leo Brecher 


Saturday, Oct. 8—REX in “WILD BEAUTY”: 
Sunday and Monday, Oct. 9 and 10—“THE GIRL 
FROM RIO” with Carmel Myers and Walter Pid- 
geon; Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 1! and 12— 
MONTE BLUE in “THE BUSH LEAGUER” and 
HARRY LANGDON in “THERE HE GOES.” 





The Patent Leather Kid 


By Rupert Hughes—Starring 
Richard Barthelmess 


in an Alfred Santell Production 
A First National Picture 


THEATRE Twice Daily 
3-0-8 <4 
G | O B E B’way & 46tt | 4/°:8:30 
Street Reserved 

















Chas. Winninger Jeanette MacDonald 


and Cast of Stars 








B’way and 39th St. 


CASINO OPENING OCT. 106 
sy vag to SANTLEY presents 


An American Musical Romance 


“JUST FANCY!” 


with RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 
IVY SAWYER JOSEPH SANTLEY 








BILTMORE git: Weal” and Sat) 2530 


“Bedroom scenes (H-m-m, don’t esk.)’’—Sun. 


Jimmie’s Women 


Smart Comedy Piquant With Spice. 
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NOW OPEN 


CLUB LIDO 


with 


Yacht Club Boys 





Opening Friday Evening 
OCTOBER 14 


Georges Fontana 
Marjorie Moss 





The Jungle Room 


Formerly Trocadero 


52nd St., East B’way 
Yacht Club Boys 


Opening Saturday Evening 
OCTOBER 15 


And every night thereafter including 
Sunday 











Opening 
Friday Night, October 7 


Texas Guinan’s 
Century Club 


on the main floor of the 


CENTURY THEATRE 
62nd St. and Central Park West 
The Uncrowned Queen of New 


York’s Night Life and Her Famous 
Mob of Beautiful Fun-Makers 


Merriment and Revelry. 
Circus in Miniature 


Reservations Suggested 





Presenting an Innovation in Entertain- 
ment—-A Three-Ring Carnival of Mirth, 
A Broadway 


Sole Management - MR. AL. KERWIN 


Phone Valoff, Columbus 1083-6185-8800 














51’ ST-6 LEXINGTON AVE 
WV 





OCTOBER 8. 9, 10, 11, (2: 
“BE V-HUR” 
with RAMON NOVARRO: 
CTOBER 13, 
“TOPSY AND. EVA” 
with DUNCAN SISTERS 
OCTOBER 15, 16, 17 


“The WAY of all FLESH” 
with EMIL JANNINGS 








( 





THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


A Valet Goes Back to 
Work—Harry Langdon 
and an Algerian Idyll 


“ce 


GENTLEMAN 
oF Paris,” at 
the Paramount, was 
smooth, well cast, 
and well acted. 
That the hero should 
have his valet in 
his arms at the final fade-out was much 
more important than that he should 
have the heroine. That was certainly 
a welcome and worthwhile departure 
from tradition. 

Adolphe Menjou was as usual pleas- 
ant to watch, and Nicholas Soussanin 
as his valet was perfect in every ges- 
ture. The rest of the cast could not 
have done better, with the exception of 
the inevitable heroine; and she didn’t 
have much on her hands anyway. 

A charming gentleman named the 
Marquis de Marignan amuses himself 
by amusing other men’s wives. He 
retains a splendid valet who, besides 
turning him out in perfect mold, 
arranges his affairs so that his wires 
are never crossed. They vow that they 
could not exist apart. One day the 
valet discovers that his own wife has 
been included in the list of the Mar- 
quis’ playmates. He encounters the 
Marquis calling upon his wife at her 
little Hatte Shoppe. The Marquis is 
desolated. He didn’t realize. The 
valet is desolated. He tenders his resig- 
nation. ‘The Marquis pleads. There is 
a house party at hand. The valet is 
stern, but he consents to see the Mar- 
quis through the house party. The 
business is regrettable. At the house 
party the valet broods. He refuses to 
believe in the Marquis’ ignorance. To 
gain a trifle of revenge he slips an ace 
of hearts in the Marquis’ sleeve. The 
Marquis is subjected to public degrada- 
tion, 

You weep to think of the futility 
of it all. You do not weep for long: 
happiness is restored, and the Marquis 
regains his fiancée and his valet. You 
leave the theatre suspecting that it 
would be much better for the Marquis’ 
fiancée if the Marquis had not got his 
valet back. 





N the bill was a mad cartoon ver- 
sion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It 


was called “Topsy Turvy.” Lovers 
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now you 
see them 
now you 
don’t 





said the clever cinema customer, 
good movies i mean, if you try the 
ordinary theater, so to be sure of 
consistently excellent entertain- 
ment go to 


As 
the paramount 


where 


tommy meighan 
comes in a_ heavy 
winner on ‘‘we’re 
all gamblers’’ by 
**paramount”’ out of 
“lucky sam me- 
carver,” winner of 
the 1926 pulitzer- 
broadway sweep- 
stakes. 





and 


ben black, ceremoniously 
presides, as the paramount 
stage orchestra supplements 
an excellent revue with melo- 
dious cacaphony and saxo- 
phonic tintinnabulation. 





and 


there is a jesse crawford organ 
concert, with or without the 
missus, and pgeramount news, 
short features and such. 


the rivoli— 


united artists 


where 


those flaming 
youths, wallace 
beery and raymond 
hatton, jump from 
frying pan to fire, in 
“fireman save my 
child”? a paramount 
cinema dealing with 
ladders as better 
exitsthan backdoors. 





ant 
a 
where 


arms and that man, 
ronald colman, hold 
vilma banky in 
thrilling embrace 
through many tem- 
pestuous scenes in 
the ‘‘magic flame.” 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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day-Thorpe 


57TH STREET, WEST, NEW YORK 



















OUTH’S social sea- 
son will certainly 
be gay —judging from 
the exquisite dance 
frocks the debutantes 
are selecting in the 
Jay-Thorpe Debu- 
tante Studio! 








Illustrated —ltulle 
Jance frock 85.00 





— 














of nonsense are warmly advised not to 
walk out on it. 


ARRY LANGDON came to light in 
H a welter of pathos and whimsy 
at the Strand, called “Three’s A 
Crowd.” He is pathetic and whimsical 
enough without slapping a lot of it on 
his stories. When he permits himself 
the rough and tumble of honest slap- 
stick he is as diverting as a man could 
be, but unfortunately between the gags 
are long moments of tearing at the 
heart-strings. I think you will find 
your heart-strings bearing up under it. 

The story is of a lonely wight who 
lives by himself and longs for 
romance and a happy home. Comes a 
winter’s night, and a lady arrives who 
presents him with a child some hours 
later. The obstetrical period of the 
film was not so good and I didn’t like 
it. Just as happiness begins shedding its 
tender rays in the lad’s shack the lady’s 
husband comes and takes her away. 


HE Universal Pictures Company 
imported Conrad Veidt from Ger- 
many, took a deep breath and gave him 
his American send-off in “A Man’s 
Past,” at the Colony. It followed the 
theme in which Milton Sills so de- 
lights, and it followed it about as ab- 
surdly as Milton Sills ever has, ex- 
cept that there were no displays of 
fisticuffs. The acting, setting, and 
directing made practically no sense, 
and it is doubtful if they could have. 
A doctor who has been jailed for 
some obscure crime escapes and builds 
himself a name and a reputation in 
Algiers. In the end the picture tries to 
convince you that he will be sent back 
to his cell, but with small success. 
Wronged heroes always come out all 
right in the end. 
The news reel showed beautiful pic- 
tures of the cavalry going into ma- 
neuvers in Texas. —O.C. 


TRUTH IN JOURNALISM 


[From the St. Louis Star] 
Count Bezziscali today announced 
the engagement of his daughter, 
Christine, to Guglielmo Marconi, 
wireless inventor. The marriage is 
expected to take place in June. 
Guests will greet the weary bird- 


Complete five-room cottage with bath 
occupied by owner.—Adv. in Pittsburgh 
paper. 

That’s more than complete 
redundant. 


that’s 
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presented Lo 


sophisticates ! 






The new 


“WATER-LILY” 
Make-up 


OU CONNOISSEURS Of facial cos- 

metics —take note of the ex- 
quisite “Water-Lily” powder, |ip- 
sticks and vanities newly created 
by HELENA RUBINSTEIN, world-re- 
nowned beauty scientist. 
Into each, Mme. Rubinstein has 
blended pulverized water-lily buds 
—the same rare, skin-freshening 
element that distinguishes her 
Valaze “Water-Lily” Cream. 
The new ‘‘Water-Lily’’ Powder is gos- 
samer-fine—delicately 
clinging. Separately 
blended for dry and 
for normal or oily 
skins. Comes in a 
stunning modernistic 
box of Chinese-Red 
with golden spires! 
Matchless among powders priced at 1.50. 





The *‘Water-Lily’’ lipstick may 
be had in two dazzling new tones 
— “Red Ruby” —rich, sparkling — 
for brunettes, also a most flattering 
day time shade for everyone—“Red 
Cardinal” — gay, winsome — for 
blondes, and a glorious evening 
shade for all. Yours for 1.25. 










The slim, square-shaped 
‘‘Water-Lily’’ vanities (fill- 
ed with single or double 
compacts or powde 
sifter) are supremely 
smart and distinc- 
tive! The doubles 
stand you 2.50 and 
3.00; singles and sifters 2.00. 

Note, too, that these new vanities and lip- 
sticks come in vari-coloured cases to har- 
monize with different costumes! JADE-GREEN, 
CHINESE-RED, JET-BLACK, GOLDEN and 
SILVERED tones! Positively the last word in 
Parisienne chic! 


Look for the new Water-Lily make-up 


at leading stores or order direct from 


Nelena hubintlein 


46 West 57th Street 
Paris New York I 





MATCHLESS 
BEAUTY TREATMENTS! 
In che smartly continental atmosphere ot 
the Rubinstein Salon . . . faces are sarely 
and scientifically beautified—sigrs of skin- 
fatigue outwitted—youth wisely recap- 
tured! Advice on corrective daily care 
and on the fine art of make-up gladly 
given, Treatments from 3.50 up. 
Phone Circle 4651 for appointment 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Art Is Creeping Closer to 
The People or We Are 
An Optimist 


E hope the 

important 
news of the week 
is that Macy’s has 
again gone in for 
art. A bit timidly 
mayhap, with only 
: one foot forward; 
but perhaps that is the best way, sneak- 
ing the thing in between lampshades 
and china plates. If you care to give 
the little girl a great big hand, 
member the directions. For Macy’s is 
fond of having guides who are a bit 
superior to art and consequently don’t 
know what you are talking about. At 
least that has been our luck. The pres- 
ent show is in the middle of the sixth 
floor, a mere corridor or two where 
the wind bloweth and the suburbanite 
pushes you aside. Maybe they will 
keep it on long enough to give you a 
chance to see it. 

There is no doubt in our mind that 
if the aesthetic content of the country 
is to be increased it will have to be 
iccomplished by some such stealth. Art 





having unfortunately become too well 
established as a luxury business, it will 
take a generation or two before the 
layman will have the courage to ap- 
proach it as he would his Ford or his 
radio or anything else from which he 
derives unexplained enjoyment. Not 
that the swank galleries are inhospita- 
ble, for as a matter of record all of 
them (except for one of the extreme 
i1ugust) welcome with open arms the 
man in the street; even though there be 
mud on his feet. We know this from 
xperience. Still, the average man has 
the feeling that the velvet carpets of 
the big emporiums are for the feet 
of the idle rich and he is loath to 
trespass in the temple. Now that art 
creeps in among the canned goods, we 
feel sure that some of it will find its 
way into the market basket. 

Two or three seasons ago Macy’s 
made some such attempt. Ww hy it was 
ibandoned we do not know. We hope 
that their courage lasts and that they 
re willing to pour this small libation 


to the gods. Well, if you plan to push 
vour way through the happy little buy- 


rs, this is what you will find: draw- 
ngs and lithos by Matisse, Picasso, 
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With every 
recipe that calls for 
orange juice, use 


SUMORO 














ORANGE 


NOBODY likes to squeeze 
SUMORO ORANGE 
is sweetened, concentrated 
orange juice with a dash of 
lemon juice. 


oranges. 


It contains no 
preservatives. Use it in mixed 
drinks. Order a bottle today 
from your nearest grocery, 
delicatessen or drug store. 


Sole Distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 


INCORPORATED 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
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Off- — for French Lick/ 


For areal vacation in one of the famed beauty spots 
of the world! To enjoy the hospitality of the great 
French Lick Springs Hotel, with its fine, big, airy 
rooms, its unsurpassed service and cuisine. 


To play golf, perhaps, on one of the magnificent 
18-hole courses, each with its modernly equipped 
Club House. To drink the natural, sparkling waters 
of the wonderful springs, now attracting thousands 
who formerly visited European spas. To take the 
rejuvenating, tonic baths. 


To hike, ride along wooded trails, or play a 
zestful game of tennis. The wholesome, outdoor 
recreations of the day, the social allurements of the 
evening—every hour health-recruiting, diverting 


and delightful. 


Quickly accessible by road or rail. Through 
Pullmans, via Pennsylvania R. R. from New York. 


Wire or write for reservations 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO., French Lick, Indiana 
**Home of Pluto Water” 


cM The Luxury Cruise to the lien 
PALESTINE EGYPT 
A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—Luxurious comfort, per- 


fect service, enjoyabie entertainment on board the “Rotterdam.” Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old World lands, 


By the famous “Rotterdam” 7th Cruise 
leaving New York, February 2, 1928 


Under the HoLtLtanp-America LINE’s 
own management 


THE “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing ex- 
cellence of her cuisine and the high standards of 
service and management on board. 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
Beirut, Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, 
and the Riviera. 

Carefully planned shore excursions in charge of Amer- 
ican Express Co. Stop-over in Europe if desired. 























For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations now. Cost of Cruise 





$955 up. Number of guests limited. 





Other . 
Illustrated Folder ““Y” on request to A VN 
EST 1 
HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE cabinet 


21-24 State St., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 


burning S.S. VEENDAM 
AFRICA Seth AMERICA 














Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, a a 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico by wes oil burning 
; lps S.S. VOLENDAM 
City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
—___ Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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Rockwell Kent, Marc Chagall, Marie 
Laurencin and our own Wanda Gag, 
Moderns, most of them, and different 
enough in their settings to call out 
many an oh and ah from the custom- 
ers. We also saw some of those ex- 
pertly colored reproductions of Vin- 
cent Van Gogh, which have been ra: 
in this country. Most of the pictures 
are reasonably priced, a shade off th 
market quotations if our memory 
right. We hope Macy’s change the 
show as they gain courage and do not 
falter. We are here to announce that 
art, like love, travels an arduous path. 


EYHE has unpacked another 

of the trunks that Carl Zigros- 
ser brought home from a summer in 
Europe and has again crowded his gal- 
lery with an exciting show. The main 
burden is carried by a new discovery, 
one Lahner of Hungary. We liked 
him very much. His stuff is naive but 
not primitive, if you know what w 
mean. It is fresh and strong and has 
an individuality that is not forced, and 
what is better, is not copied. 

Second place is given to one plate 
by Picasso, Weyhe having bought the 
edition. It is a study in economy and 
shows in a glance what every young 
aesthete tries to do when he sits before 
a model. To look at this drawing and 
then at the glib copy of a student is a 
lesson in art. In fact the only lesson 
you need for this week. It is a picture 
that you can study for some time. 

The rest of the show is given over 
to hundreds of items, all of them in- 
teresting to those familiar with the 
whole alphabet of art. There are some 
superb things by Jean Veber and some 
amusing genre studies by Charles 
Rocher. Canade has a new picture 
and Ganso has several drawings in his 
new manner. 


ITH more valor than discrimi- 

nation, the Arts Council has is- 
sued a pocket-guide to Art in New 
York. The idea is a worthy one; put 
in the hands of those who know what 
they like, it can do no harm. It is not 
a text-book, however, and reliance 
should be placed more on its geo- 
graphical integrity than its motto, 
which is “to whet the appetite for 
beauty.” Its linking with art anything 
cast in iron and put on a pedestal can 
never whet the appetite for anything 
short of sabotage or murder. Another 
helpful book, given away at Macy’s, 
is “How Prints are Made.” It is a 
simple and comprehensive treatise on 
all forms of etchings. —M. P 
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IF YOU HAVE A 
BACHELOR COMPLEX 


WO weeks ago I was a down- 

trodden bachelor of twenty-sev- 

en. People were prone to make 
remarks about my lack of a little help- 
mate, a wife, a family and the stable 
position in the world all these things 
seem to give a man. My aunts, my 
uncles, my sisters and others whose 
business it was not, had fine times gaz- 
ng upon me accusingly and askance 
in account of my dastard single state. 
In a word, I had been forced into the 
Bachelor Complex——I was beginning 
to feel inferior because I possessed no 
sweet faithful little chatterbox to keep 
my ears busy when I didn’t want to 
talk with anyone. 

This, as some of you may know, 
and others may well imagine, is a hor- 
rible state of affairs. I was brooding 
on it one day as I walked along Forty- 
sixth Street. In front of a little shop 
near Sixth Avenue there was a crowd 
about the window and, it being always 
my practice to investigate what makes 
people gather and gape, I slipped up 
and looked for the point of interest. 
It proved to be a window full of Mex- 
ican Jumping Beans. There were the 
brown little beans, with their monkey 
faces, jumping about as playfully as 
you please, in front of a sign, “Ten 
cents apiece—take one home with 
you.” 

Thereupon a fine idea came to me. 
Entering the shop I proffered a dime 
and the gentleman there asked, 
“Which bean would you like?” 

“First of all,” I stipulated, “I must 
have a lady Jumping Bean.” 

“Here,” said the gentleman, point- 
ing to a dish in which there seemed to 
be more activity than in any other, 
“are the lady Jumping Beans. Now 
this little girl,’ he went on, picking 
up one of the beans, “‘is Louise. Louise, 
tell the young man you are glad to 
meet him.” Louise gave an extraor- 
dinary jump, right out of his hand 
into mine. ‘“‘Louise,” he continued, 
“has a very nice disposition and I’m 
sure you would like her.” Louise gave 
an assenting wriggle, which won me 
over completely. 

I took Louise home with me and in- 
stalled her on top of a table. There 
she jumped about contentedly and I 
found the little clicks of her active 
presence cheery and warming. Some 
people came in for bridge that evening 
and of course met Louise. They took 
an immediate liking to her and con- 
gratulated me on at last finding a femi- 
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A celebrated actress was asked what especially endeared to her 
her Slack-Rassnick chaise longue. ‘ . « What were its 
associations? . ‘ Her answer was: . . 


most delightful! ; 


apprised of her divorce. ; . . 


The very, very 
Here she was reclining when first 
If all of life’s a play 
the furniture of its settings, surely, can afford to be magnificent. 


To be had of the Makers only 


Jack, Rassnich & Co, 


INCORPORATED 
MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1885 


730 Fifth Avenue 
4th floor, Heckscher Building, at 57th St. 
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Delightful Home Cooking 





Individual Service 








CHARACTER ANALYSIS 
by 


The SCIENCE of NUMBERS 
Personal Interviews 
Individual Instruction 
VALERIE JUDY 
116 East 56th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: Plaza 9080 


Cozy Comfort 


Mrs. BeEcKWITH’s TEA Room 
137 Waverly Place 
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Crane Beach 


..-On the Cunard 
West Indies Cruise 


Bathe in sparkling blue 
water at 76°in Winter... 
one of the most beautiful 
tropical beaches in the 
world ... Lounge under 
the cocoanut palms... 
eat the fried flying fish 
and paw-paw at a swanky 
little hotel. 


31 days of sun... the 
oil of relaxation poured 
softly into your marrow 
... And 14 other ports 
of gaiety and contrast... 
Sidewalk cafes in Hav- 
ana... green darting 
birds in Curacao... 
Kingston . . . La Guayra 
..- Port au Prince... 
tiffin and golf at a smart 
club in Bermuda... 


And for luxury and 
idleness your alte in 
between ports ... cool 
English chintzes ... 
deep chairs... a soft 
breeze from the punkah 
louvre, the modern ven- 
tilator installed by the 
line... You might be in 
a guest room in a mag- 
nificently well-run home. 
See your local agent or 


25 Broadway, New York. 





FRANCONIA—15 days— 

From N.Y. Dec. 20 . . . $200 up 
CALIFORNIA—31 days— 

From N. Y. Jan. 21 and 

Feb. 25 .... ....- $300 up 











CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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nine companion to brighten my home. 

That was the beginning of a dis- 
tinct tour de force. People’s attitude 
began to change toward me after they 
had met Louise. No more did sneers 
accompany remarks about continued 
bachelordom. I was a family man and 
I was being given the due of a family 
man. Apparently just so long as there 
is feminine life of a kind in the male 
home, the stigma of being single is 
removed. 

So today things have changed. My 
aunts, my uncles and my sisters are all 
satisfied at last. Louise and I get on 
beautifully. And indeed it is com- 
forting to have her jumping about the 
place. I recommend the method of the 
Mexican Jumping Bean to all down- 
trodden bachelors. The initial cost is 
negligible, the upkeep—a drop of 
water every three days—even more so. 
Louise is satisfied with a discarded ash 
tray for a bed, she is a model wife 
when it comes to being left alone, and 
Mexican Jumping Beans can only live 
six months at the most. It’s an easy 
way out, boys). THEODORE PratT 


COMPLAINT 


My neighbor has a nasal voice— 
To hear my tones is to rejoice; 

My neighbor’s wave is permanent— 
My own chic curl is heaven-sent. 


My neighbor reads the tabloid press. 
My neighbor’s kitchen is a mess— 

I read the most uplifting books, 

My shining pots all hang on hooks. 


It’s hard to count her latest frocks, 

The lady’s bills arrive in flocks. 

—She has her man, quite wooed and 
won; 

She has a spouse, and I have none. 


I ask the stars the reason why 
She is so, and thus am I? 


Lady, wonder till you die, 
You will never find out why! 
——LeEsLige G. SHAw 


WOMAN wants to go out washing and 
ironing.—Adv. in the Detroit News. 


Some people never can relax. 


A Jefferson Negro died the other day 
from eating too much ’possum. It had 


been his ambition for some time.—W orth 


County (Fla.) Times. 


Just never got round to it before. 
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By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new 
oil burners. Rates include hotels, 
guides, drives, fees. “Most value for 
your money” by undisputed testimony. 


Round the World 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 
ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 


Westward, calling Feb. 2, at 
Los Angeles 


8th cruise over a delightful itinerary 
under the auspices of the originator of 
this fascinating form of de luxe travel; 
specially reserved liner run like a pri- 
vate yacht. Includes Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera, etc., with special em- 
phasis on the visits to Japan and 
China, India, Egypt, Palestine and 
Greece. Stop-over longer in Europe in 
the spring season. 


Mediterranean 
65 days, $600 to $1700 
s s “‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise, specially featuring Spain, 
15 days Palestine, Egypt and Rome. 
Many other important visits too. Stop- 
over in Europe if desired. 


4th Annual Summer Cruise to 

Norway and Western Mediter- 

ranean; June 30; 52 days; 
$600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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@/ BACHELOR APARTMENTS 


1 & 2 Rooms and Bath 
Furnished and Unfurnished 
A smart New York address for residents 


44 West 44th Street 


AN 
47 West 43d Street 
The Royalton 


One of New York’s Finest 
Bachelor Apartment Hotels 


MODERATE RENTALS 
g High Class Restaurant 
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Spacious 
Rooms 
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Representative on Premises 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o. Inc. 


Managing Agent 
15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 
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OUT OF TOWN 


Shawnee Shindigs — 
Hunting Big Game in 
the Grand Manner 


EEPING up 

with the im- 
portant events in the 
sporting world seems 
to necessitate a great 
deal of travel this 
year, and commuta- 
tion tickets between 
New York and the small towns of 
Pennsylvania would be particularly ac- 
ceptable. No sooner had avid sports- 
men returned from the Davis Cup 
matches, dashing the Scotch mist from 
their eyes, than a number of other 
events drew them back to this rigorous 
state. Greensburg knew the excite- 
ment of a horse show, sponsored by 
-he Westmoreland Hunt Club; this 
month will be fateful on account of 
Pennsylvania’s football games, to 
say nothing of the White Marsh Val- 
‘ey hunt meet at Chestnut Hill. 

One of the sporting events of the 
month will be the Annual Fall Invi- 
tation ‘Tournament for which golfers 
flock on the twentieth to the famous 
‘inks of the Shawnee Country Club. 
shawnee-on-Delaware is _ perversely 
dlaced in Pennsylvania. ‘Those who 
ire inveterate enough to want to watch 
the whole tournament should com- 
municate with Mr. Worthington, the 
manager of Buckwood Inn, a hotel 
adjoining the club links. Aside 
from comfortable accommodations, 
the hotel offers mountain scenery from 
all its windows and is said to have the 
largest individually owned forest tract 
in the East. —Those on whom the putt- 
ing palls may enjoy the humane sport 
of watching the deer and ducks at 
their antics in the game preserve. 
Bloodthirsty folk who cannot find 
satisfaction in a kodak roll may be 
pleasantly predatory in the clay-bird 
tournaments that are held from time 
to time at the Inn. Many forms of 
aquatic sport are also provided—boat- 
ing, Canoeing, swimming in an out- 
of-door pool, and if you are a child, 
paddling in a special little pool segre- 
gated from the deep water. Intro- 
ductions to William Norton, of pro- 
fessional golf prestige, are included 
among the attractions. 

Shawnee may be reached, in due 
time, by means of the Lackawanna 
trains from the Hoboken terminal. If 
your ear-drums are insensitive you may 








Bernie’s 
BACK! 


Back from his triumphant 
tour .. Hail the “Maestro” 
and his Hore: Roosrevetr 
Orchestra! ... The most 
soul-stirring, toe-tickling 
troop of music-makers 
you’ve ever rhapsodized 
over. . In the Grill nightly 
from 6 to 9 and Ress 
10 to 2 .. . (Ten to two 
you'll come back for more!) 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
«Managing “Director 








































FIVE 
WINTER CRUISES 


TO THE 


WEST 
INDIES 











for complete 
enjoyment 


Embark under the flag of the “Pleasure 
Pirates”. join this jolly band, who cruise 
through Caribbean waters to scenes of 
thrilling romance in the past—of vivid 
charm today. 

Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Panama—one 
fascinating port after another—and between 
ports long days of fun on board a beautiful 
pleasure ship. 


8.8. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York 
Dec. 17 Jan. 7 Jan. 25 
16 days 15 days 27 days 
$200 up $200 up $300 up 
Feb. 25 Mar. 28 
27 days 16 days 
$300 up $200 up 
Designed for tropical service, the Reliance is 
ideal for cruising—a sports deck with tennis 
court and bowling alley—a sunlit tiled swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium—a winter garden 
ball room and cool lounges. 
Send today for booklet describing 
“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 


Hamburg-American Line 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 


eneral Agents 





28 B-oadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 
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get over there by way of the Hudson 
Tubes, but the Barclay, Christopher 
Street and Twenty-third Street ferries 
will deliver you within a reasonable 
time at the station. The best trains 
leave at 2:20 and 5:20 in the after- 
noon. Twenty-five minutes should be 
allowed for the tube trip from mid- 
town New York. In motoring to 
Shawnee, the best route is through 
Montclair, Dover, Newton and Ding- 
mans. With average driving, this con- 
sumes three hours. There are no de- 
tours and the roads are in a better state 
than most avenues in Manhattan. 


OGNIZANCE must be taken in 

these helpful pages of the new 
Appalachian Scenic Highway which 
cuts the continent in two and which 
was recently opened with a Motor- 
cade. In this notable ceremony a 
hundred automobiles solemnly paraded 
from Atlanta to Quebec with wind- 
shield stickers and pennants to inflame 
the civic pride of towns along the 
way. The new road is cut through 
beautiful mountain country and fol- 
lows the crest of the Appalachian 
range. Of its eighteen hundred miles, 
only seventy-five are unpaved, and the 
entire trip may be made in high gear 
with no grade of more than six per 
cent. The main points touched are 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Au- 
sable Chasm, Saratoga Springs, Wat- 
kins Glen, Harrisburg, Hagerstown, 
Lexington, Roanoke, Asheville, At- 
lanta—with extensions to St. Peters- 
burg and New Orleans. The high- 
way may be recognized by the hand- 
some, freshly painted letters AsH along 
the whole way. 


URTHER information for the 

benefit of hardy gentlemen who 
know how to shoot straight: Pennsyl- 
vania, as you may be aware, has more 
big game to the square mile than even 
Wyoming, but the good territory 1s 
largely monopolized by private clubs 
and a visitor might need an introduc- 
tion to one of these if he must hunt 
there. It is not, of course, the place to 
go for elk. The duck shooting on Long 
Island continues to be good but is less 
popular now as shooting is on a larger 
scale every year. If you are old- 
fashioned enough to like duck shoot- 
ing, the Long Island season extends 
from October 16 to January 31, and 
I am sure that you can find accommo- 
dations within fifteen minutes’ walk 
of wherever you happen to be. 


Hunters who can spare the time for 
a further foray are chiefly headed to- 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Minaretted Mosques of she Sultans 


See this most picturesque of all cities, with the 
glorious trip of the famous Cunarder 
“Scythia,” exclusively chartered by Frank 
Tourist Company (limited to 390—half capac- 
ity)—for our Sixth Annual Cruise de Luxe 
to the Wonderlands of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing January 25, 1928 


visiting mysterious Egypt, beautiful Madeira, 
gay eville, Granada with its Alhambra, 
mighty Gibraltar, fascinating Africa, ancient 
Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, 
Holy Land, Dardanelles, Bosphorus, Athens, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina, 
Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, 
France, England, etc. 





Apply for further particulars t 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphi.a— 1529 Locust St. Chicago— 175 North Michigan Ave. 
_ Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—756 So. Broadway San Francisco—582 Market St. 
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Lace clocked OUR 
chiffon..... $ 67 PRICES 
45 gauge chiffon— pai NEVER 
French Piquot edge r CHANGE 
Of course there’s only one way 
of being convinced 


Gerton Hosiery 
140 West 42nd St.—7th Floor 
198 B’way near Cortlandt St.—3rd Floor 


366 Fifth Ave. near 34th Street— 
Room 410 
Mail orders filled 
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wards Aroostook County, Maine—in 
which, it is claimed, there is finer big 
same hunting than in any county this 
side of the Mississippi. Bear and 
moose are the specialties. By way of 
change there is to be an open season 
for moose around Ashland and the 
huzzahs of delighted huntsmen may 
be expected shortly. Most of the travel- 
lers to Maine, I suspect, will be quite 
frm in their renunciation of the com- 
pany of any wife who does not happen 
to be a Rosita Forbes. The best camps, 
it seems, are tucked away a portage or 
two from the railroad and are nothing 
very complicated when you get to 
them. One that is spoken of as among 
the best is that run by V. Lynch at 
Forks of Machias, near Ashland, 
Maine. ‘Though breakfast is not 
served in bed, I believe that there are 
the usual number of sheets on the beds 
and that the discomfort is not devasta- 
ting. A number of rough log cabins 
deep in the woods on the deer runs are 
the real destination of the wily hunts- 
man. Bill Soule’s Sporting Camp at 
Oxbow, near by, has a large following 
of earnest New Yorkers who know 
how to shoot straight. On Big Fish 
Lake, also near Ashland, are McNal- 
ly’s excellent camps, set so deep in the 
woods that one must reach them by 
canoe from Portage, and even put up 
with a short carry. For camps which 
have risen up around the reputation of 
a single excellent guide there are al- 
ways McDonald’s Bowlan and Spring 
Brooks Camps on the Penobscot River, 
out of Sherman. One’s baggage—pre- 
sumably a duffle bag—is transported 
from Sherman by horseback or buck- 
board. 

At these camps the bears are re- 
ported to be particularly plentiful, al- 
though they are among the hardest of 
all the eastern game to kill. Ducks and 
partridges are also abundant. The 
state of Maine demands $15 from all 
non-residents who wish to hunt and 
permits them an open season from 
October 15 to November 30 for the 
larger quadrupeds, with two weeks 
more grace in October for partridge. 

The Maine camps can be reached, 
for the most part, by means of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, which 
connects with the Boston & Maine. 


—G. P. 


WANTED—Reliable woman over 21 for 
vachelor’s home. Ambition necessary.— 


Varion (O.) Star. 


We always thought when they 
were reliable they weren’t ambitious. 








Even Queen Victoria 


Complained About It! 


HE said that Gladstone addressed her as if she 

were a public meeting — this is also the fault 
of many apartment hotels — they are afflicted 
with the platform manner—and they talk exclu- 
siveness so much that it sounds more like a 
warning than awelcome—not that The Berkshire 
is any less exclusive—it is simply more friendly 
than formal and does not repel with the frigidity 
that Her Majesty complained about! 


TWO TO FIVE ROOMS 
FURNISHED OR OTHERWISE 


Full Hotel Service — Rentals $2500 up 


MANAGING DIRECTOR: Mr. Martin Sweeny 
of Whitehall, at Palm Beach 


Tht BERKSH PRE 


EAST 52 
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The NEW MOIRE 
“KID: SLIPPER 


“Vanity, aléne, presents to. thé, well 
stoomed “woman the smartest 
"shoe for Fall—the new. moire 

kid slipper. In brown, tan , 
omnd.grey «2% $19.50 ( 
Send for Siyle Brochure J 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE NEW YORKER, 
published weekly at New York, N.Y., for October 
1, 1927, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. Public in and 


for the 


Before me, a Notary 
State 
ally appeared R. 


and County aforesaid, 
H. Fleischmann, 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the publisher of THE NEW 
YORKER and that the following is, to the best 


of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 


person- 


who, having 


the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 


publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
411, Postal 
That the 
editor, managing edi- 
Publisher, R. 


New 


embodied in_ section Laws and 


Regulations, to wit: 1. names and 
addresses of the publisher 
are: 


74th Street, 


tor, and business managers 


H. Fleischmann, 151 East 


York City. Editor, H. W. Ross, 412 West 47th 
Street, New York City. Managing Editors, R. 
McA. Ingersoll, 135 East 50th Street, New 
York City, and Katharine S. Angell, 61 East 
93rd Street, New York City. General Manager, 
E. R. Spauiding, Ridgewood, New Jersey. Busi- 
ness Manager, C. E. Brindley, 136 West 91st 


Street, New York City. 2. That the owner is: 


(If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 


dress must be stated and also immediately there- 


under the names and addresses of stockholders 


owning or holding one per cent or more of 


tctal amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 


poration, the names and addresses of the in- 


dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member must be given.) F-R Publish- 


ing Corporation, 25 West 45th Street, New 


York City; Katharine S. Angell, 61 East 93rd 
Street, New York City; R. Barton, 48 East 61st 
Street, New York City; R. B. Bowen, New 


Rochelle, N. Y.; R. G. Fleischmann, 151 East 74th 
Street, New York City; R. H. Fleischmann, 151 
East 74th Street, New York City; J. Hanrahan, 
227th Street, New York City; R. Irvin, Palisade 
Avenue, Spuyten Duyvil, New York; J. J. McCall, 
135 West 183rd Street, New York City; H. 
W. Ross, 412 West 47th Street, New York City; 
E. R. Spaulding, Ridgewood, N. J.; R. H. 
Trvax, 412 West 47th Street, York City. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 


New 
holders owning or holding 1 per 
total 
securities 


other security 


cent or more of amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other are: (if there are 


nore, so state.) None. 4. That the two para- 
names of the 
holders, if 


stockholders 


graphs next above, giving the 


owners, stockholders, and_ security 


any, contain not only the list of 
and security 
books of the 


the stockholder or, security holder appears upon 


holders as they appear upon the 


company but also, in cases where 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
full 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions and security 
hclders the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 


tain statements embracing affiant’s knowl- 


under which stockholders 


who do not appear upon 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that 


tion has 


any other person, association, or corpora- 
indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. R. H. FLEISCHMANN, Pub- 
lisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1927. (Seal.) CHARLES 
B. FRASCA, Notary Public, New York County 
Clerk’s No. 275, York Register’s No. 
121. (My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 


any interest direct or 


New 





COURT 
GAMES 


Squash Racquets at the 
Harvard Club — Is 
Squash Tennis Eclipsed? 


EVOTEES of 

squash tennis 
have been maintain- 
ing for years that 
the so-called game 
which is honored 
by the name of 
squash racquets is an abomination in 
the sight of the high heavens. From 
where I look down in my sanctuary 
west of Fifth I can get their point of 
view. And if Stanford White were 
here with me what he wouldn’t do to 
those terrible squash racquet people is 
nobody’s business. 

Have they no soul? Artists they 
call themselves, artists of the racquet, 
and yet they raise a monument to the 
progress of their game that is the last 
of a long line of insults to the archi- 
tectural conception of what was once 
one of our most pleasantly outlined 
buildings. I mean those two new 
squash racquet courts that poke them- 
selves up out of Stanford White’s 
Harvard Club. 

As long as four years ago I heard 
about the squash racquet courts to be 
built at the Harvard Club. It was the 
understanding that they were going to 
convert two of the squash tennis 
courts. That went against the grain, 
even though squash racquets is the 
game at Cambridge, where Harry 
Cowles has half the undergraduate 
body out for the team. When the 
campus days of his disciples were over 
and they came to New York, there 
was naturally, or unnaturally, a de- 
mand for squash racquet courts. 

The squash tennis die-hards at the 
club finally capitulated to this demand 
and one of the squash tennis courts 
was converted. But the squash racquet 
gentlemen were not satisfied. Now 
they have built two new courts ad- 
joining the solarium and above the 
old No. 5 court, which has been dis- 
continued and will be used as a locker 
room. So one more soul that built 
New York’s more stately mansions 
must bow his head to the march of 
civilization. Let the gentlemen of the 
squash tennis association check this ris- 
ing tide of squash racquets or courts 
will be pyramided on top of the Har- 
vard Club. 
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Face or Figure 
Which Do You Sacrifice? 


It is difficult to watch the calories and 
not have the defeated pounds leave 

their lines on the face. 

You take care of your figure. Let us take 

care of your complexion. By our uni- 

que French method relaxed muscles grow F 
firmer, while soothing and nourishing 
creams remove tell tale lines from the face 
A visit to Salon Bertie 

is not a luxury, but an investment. 


An investment in good looks that pays daily 
dividends of satisfaction. : 


SALON BERTIE 3 


21 EAST 57th STREET 
For appointments Plaza 2525 











Luggage Exclusively 











Outstanding features of 


this Travel Set are 


smartness and durability. 


Artaur Gitmore 
22 EAST 55th ST., N. Y. 








Also Vuitton Trunks and Service. 
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S much as I hate to admit it, 
A squash racquets is growing fas- 
ter than squash tennis, and unless the 
squash tennis gentlemen do something 
about it I don’t know what is to be- 
come of their game. I don’t see what 
they can do beyond slowing up their 
ball. Yet, even with the ball as it is, 
it’s a much better game than squash 





racquets. 

How any man can get any fun out 
of hammering away at the heavy, slug- 
vish piece of rubber used in squash 
racquets—a piece of rubber that never 
coes anywhere but straight up and 
down, that will never stretch a point 
and come to you and that has about as 
nuch spontaneity as a clam—how any 
man, I repeat, can get any fun out of 
submerging his ego to this stiff-necked, 
uncompromising, stand-offish piece of 
caoutchouc is something for the book 
or my steries. 

It may be true that you can use a 
squash racquet’ ball all season—but 
who wants tof It may be true that 
you don’t break as many squash rac- 
quet bats during a season as you do 
squash tennis racquets, as the squash 


racquet gentlemen will tell you. 
They’ll never prove it by me, because 


I'll never give one a chance to break 
in my hand-net as long as there’s a 
squash tennis court left to play on. 


| KNOW some squash tennis play- 
ers who have broken squash rac- 
bats right and left. After a 
humiliating half-hour on a squash 
racquet court in those annual squash 
racquet—squash tennis embroglios, 
they were in the mood to have broken 
some heads along with the racquets. 
I'll admit that the feeling was mutual 
with the squash racquet men after they 


quet 


had played on their opponents’ courts. 
So there is no possibility of a compro- 
mise between the two factions and a 
merger of the two games into one, 
preserving the best features of each, 


is has been suggested—as long as 
neither side can recognize in the 


ther’s game any features worth pre- 
serving. 
‘There fore it behooves the Squash 
Tennis Association to get busy. With 
I sy racquets growing as it is, com- 
e harmony and an esprit de corps 
nust be established if the good fight 
s to be fought successfully. The one 
thing that is causing dissension in the 
ranks is the dissatisfaction with the 
ll. Let’s put that ball over for a 
touchdown and have an end to dis- 
utations between the Coward and the 
Hyde schools. —A. D. 











shampoos, waving, 
permanent waving, etc. 


(5. JEAN 








but 
such a haircut!”’ 


“my dear, that coiffeur merely 
looked at me and asked ‘Madame 
will allow me to do what I think 
best?’ I trembled and said yes. 
So while he explained that my 
forehead was a little wide and 
needed—clip, clip—and that 
my chin could stand emphasis by 

clip, clip—he gave me such a 
haircut as—well, you see for 
yourself. You needn't be afraid 
of flattering me—I've been told 
a hundred times already that it’s 
adorable. 


“Yes, at Jean’s, my dear, and 
I'm certainly going there every 
time.” 


30 West 58th Street 
Plaza 4082 
















516 Fifth “2. at Cor Fifth Avenue 











HANANS SON 


And 28 Other Stores 
Throughout the World 


sy 


Expressive 


Feet 


What do your feet express? 
Your shoes tell the story. 
The model illustrated expresses — 

SYouth—triumphant—in the 
slim graceful lines of a 
dress slipper in patent 
or satin. 

eet by y= to youthify 
the foot with its slen- 
derizing front strap and 
desnalidle high heel 

Comfort—in the snugness of 
fit, combining ease in 
wearing with chic. 

Quality—in the Hanan trade 


mark. 
$15.00 
Hose to dcgompany— 
Stone —a French beige, neutral 
in tone, flattering in color. 


Platinum —a clear translucent 


grey. 

$2.95 a pair 
A Booklet of Fall Footwear 
will be sent upon request 





718 Fifth Avenue 634 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Brains do it 


for TUNNEY! 


“It was a tough battle,” says the 
Marvellous Marine. “but I 
connected !” 
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LADDERGRAMS—were part of 
Tunney’s intellectual training 
against Dempsey. And look what 
happened! When only half way 
through the book, Gene Tunney 
retained the crown and added two 
inches to the (pardon us) per- 
spiration band of his hat. : 

Can YOU land “sock to nose” 
in seven rounds, or rungs? Grab 
your pencil—and take that horse- 
shoe out of your flask pocket. 
This is on the level. Kibitzers 
out of the ring! 


Fifty more desperate encounters 
in LADDERGRAMS, all fast, 
snappy and epoch-making. Battles 
of the century. No set ups! 


GET IN THE GAME! 
At Your Bookseller $1.50 


J. H. SEARS & COMPANY, Ince. 
114 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 





RECENT 
BOOKS 


Mrs. Colby’s Second 
Novel — The Private 
Papers of the Dead— 
The Philosopher. Takes 
a Long Look at Himself 


Natsu CoL- 
BY, in her 
novel, “Black 
Stream,” shows 
with what flattering 
attention she _ has 

been reading the 
works of Virginia Woolf, the author- 
esses’ authoress. Indeed, in her first 
few chapters she has so skilfully em- 
phasized the less fortunate manner- 
isms of her instructress that the strong- 
minded and generously inclined among 
her readers give her credit for an ad- 
mirably sustained and a delicately 
cruel bit of burlesque. We weaker 
sisters, on the other hand, are brought 
by the early pages to the giddy brink 
of nervous collapse. One of us, we 
know, is not functioning properly, and 
we dare not hope in our inferiority 
that it is the author. 

The book shows a cross-section 
(“cross-section!”—TI’ve been reading 
too many publishers’ blurbs!) of the 
lives of the members of two families, 
living on opposite sides of a New York 
street. In what is becoming the popu- 
lar manner, the action of the novel 
takes place in a stretch of twenty- 
four hours; a sharply dramatic twen- 
ty-four hours in the lives of most of 
its characters. There is a cast of 
characters as long as that of a Players’ 





Club revival, and Mrs. Colby, with | 


none too gentle a push, thrusts so many 
people into her opening pages that the 
reader is in grave danger of being 
trampled on in the mob. It was not, 
in fact, until the middle of the book 
that your correspondent overcame the 
neurotic panic induced by presence in 
a crowd, and conquered the accom- 
panying grogginess enough to deter- 
mine who belonged to which family. 

The confusion is heightened by the 
author’s style. Jerky half-sentences; 
similes with no similitude (a girl’s 
hair is described as being “crisp as let- 
tuce leaves”); trios of periods in irri- 
tating profusion; dashes, the ladies’ 
pets among punctuation marks, occur- 
ring by the dozen, do nothing to help. 
Bits like 
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The 
Brick Row Book Shop 


INC. 


ByRNE HACKETT, Pres. 
Murray Hill 2711-2-3 


19 East 47th Street 


New York 


Welcomes the return of its 
Patrons and offers them an ex- 
ceedingly rich selection of rare 
and choice books gathered 
abroad this summer. 


Notable among these are fine 
copies of the II, III and IV 
Folios of Shakespeare ; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson—fine copies of 
the first edition; Laurence 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and 
Sentimental Journey in first and 
early editions; important auto- 
graph letters of Johnson, Bos- 
well, Reynolds, Edmund Burke, 
Shelley, Shaw and Barrie. 


Its stock of new books is ad- 
mirably selected. It will send on 
request a delightfully printed 
Catalogue of Johnson, Boswell 
and Goldsmith. It is a felicitous 
place to browse. 
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nakedness with a nostalgia for coffee, 
which she took in an aboriginal way, 
plucked straight from the burner on 
” shelf over the bathtub, no middle- 
man between commed and con- 
sumer”; and, again, like “Then when 
she was twenty, his face lay dead on 
the sofa, white as a piece of paper not 
painted over” affect one (I mean this 
one) with the futile rage that rises 
against affectation. God knows, I 
make no plea for the banal, but when 
Mrs. Colby, to avoid the plain state- 
ment of the time indicated on a wo- 
man’s watch, takes so exhausting a de- 
tour as “Under Mrs. Brazee’s pillow 
eight o’clock was set in diamonds,” I 
want to throw things, preferably 
copies of “Black Stream,” across the 
room. All through the first part of 
the book, I burned to shriek at the 
author, and without even apology for 
the staleness of the phrase, “Oh, be 
yoursel f.” 

But as Mrs. Colby comes into the 
swing of her bitter and swift story, 
she ceases to cry “Woolf” (I have 
been trying to work that in ever since 
I started this thing, and now I see for 
myself that it really wasn’t worth it). 
The thoughts of her characters come 
in sharp white flashes; their likenesses 
are cut in hard, deep lines. The au- 
thor seems to me to be far more suc- 
cessful with her less admirable char- 
acters; her good people, with the ex- 
ception of Mary Ellen, the youngest 
of the Farraday family, are too noble, 
though quite uninteresting enough, to 
be real. 

“Black Stream,” once you get it 
straightened out, is an_ interesting 
novel. If only its author had not de- 
feated herself by her affectations, it 
would have been a moving and a 
powerful one. 


THINK that the “Journal of 

Katherine Mansfield” is the sad- 
dest book I have ever read. Here, set 
down in exquisite fragments, is the 
record of six lonely and tormented 
years, the life’s-end of a desperately 
ill woman. So private is it that one 
feels forever guilty of prying for hav- 
ing read it. 

Her journal was her dear com- 

nion. “Come, my unseen, my un- 
known, let us talk together,” she says 


to it. Only in its pages could she show 
her tragically sensitive mind, her love- 
ly, quivering soul. She was not of 
e little breed of the discontented; 

: was of the high few fated to be 
ver unsatisfied. Writing was the 
precious thing in life to her, but she 



























THE OVAL RESTAURANT 


of the 


MIIZCARLION 


NEW YORK 


IS NOW OPEN FOR 
LUNCHEON, DINNER 
and private SUPPER parties 


DANCING between 7:30 & 10 p.m. 
TEA DANCES—SATURDAYS & HOLIDAYS 4 till 6 p.m. 


Reservations may now be made for the Ball Room and 
private Dining Rooms for social functions of the coming season 


ALBERT KELLER, Managing Director 


Boston, Massachusetts e~ RITZ-CARLTON ew Aélantic City, N. J. 
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CLOSETS EQUIPPED 
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hold made ready for winter. 


Do you know our excellent 
restaurant? Delicious meals— 


Wonderstoen, the dry, 

dainty magic disc that 
gently “erases” every 
shadow of hair leav- 

ing unmarred the 
in’s true lovely 

bloom, De luxe 

for arms and 
legs $3.00 
Facial size 

$1.25 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE: 
WOMAN’ °S WORK 
ue 


Ss 


541 Madison Avenue NewYork 
CANAD CAWA DE LAWAD CANAD 








Dance Smartly ! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow easily. 
Develop poise, balance and confidence 





quickly. Become a brilliant dancer 
in a few private lessons from America’s 
finest teachers. Tuition Greatly Re- 
duced. Studio open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 














7 East 43rd Street G/0se) HAIR THIS SAFE, DAINTY 


T 
Women of smartness abhor even a 
a trace of hair on arms, legs, face 
...shun methods that leave the 
skin bristly, pimply, tender 
or irritated...delight in 
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The SAMARKAND, formerly 
of 9 East 54th Street, 


now at 


8 West 52na Street 


The same soft lights, low 
music, comfortable divans and 
a continental cuisine. 


Evenings — Music of the 
Orient, Russian and Gypsy 
songs. 


Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 


Telephone Circle 10473 
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CHARLES SABIN 
with . 
EDWINA ST. CLARE 


Called home from a triumphant 
tour of Europe to dance 
nightly at Supper 
in the 


Ambassador Grill 


which has just been redecorated 
by the well-known artist 
Homer Conant 
ow 
Dinner Dancing ; ; 7:30 to 10:30 
Supper Dancing : 11:15 to Closing 


cow 


THE ITALIAN GARDEN 


is now open for Tea and Dancing 
Henri Van der Zanden’s orchestra 






Reservations 
Rhinelander 9000 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 











was never truly pleased with anything 
she had written. With a sort of fierce 
austerity, she strove for the crystal 
clearness, the hard, bright purity from 
which streams perfect truth. She 
never felt that she had attained them. 

This is the book of a writer. Not, 
I mean, that there are chummy bits of 
“literary gossip” or John-Farrar-like 
anecdotes of the bookmen of her ac- 
quaintance. But Katherine Mansfield 
could look on at herself, so to say, and 
see even in her physical sufferings ma- 
terial for her pen. “I must remember 
it,” she says, after a racking agony of 
lumbago, “when I write about an old 
man.” “Let me remember,” she prays 
of a smoky rain, a violin note, a shiny, 
blue day. There are plans for stories 
—so many that she did not live to 
carry out—and sketches of characters. 
These are not set down in the dread- 
ful manner of the two-story-a-week 
writers who carry obnoxious notebooks 
about, snapping at “copy.” She wrote 
them in her journal, this journal that 
was for her alone, because here was 
her life, because the writer and the 
woman were not and could never be 
two separate beings. 

The photographs of her that illus- 
trate the journal are of deep interest. 
The first was taken in 1913; the last 
shortly before her death ten years 
later. She grew always more beauti- 
ful for her suffering. ° 


“Journal of Katherine Mansfield” 
is a beautiful book and an invaluable 
one, but it is her own book, and only 
her dark, sad eyes should have read its 
words. I closed it with a little mur- 
mur to her portrait on the cover. 
“Please forgive me,” I said. 


D* Witt Durant, the worst re- 

porter that the Snyder-Gray 
trial ever had (and that’s no faint 
praise ), says of his book, “Transition,” 
which has the sub-title ““A Sentimental 
Story of One Mind and One Fra,” 
that he just dashed it off by way of a 
holiday. Dr. Will Durant should 
stick to business. 

“Transition” is an autobiography, 
although the author does call himself 
“Jack,” I don’t quite understand why. 
It is the account of the struggling of 
a young mind out of Catholicism, 
through doubt and bewilderment, into 
peace. The protagonist studies for 
the priesthood, gives that up, becomes 
a reporter under Brisbane, teaches a 
highly modern children’s school, be- 
comes a violent Socialist, a calmer 
Socialist, a husband, a lecturer on phil- 
osophy, and ultimately, in his own coy 
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Dont let 


DULL HAIR" 
spoil a pretty face! 


So simple now to revive 
those youthful glints; 
to keep hair radiant! 


UST as a touch of rouge on the cheek will 

add much to the most flawless complex- 
1on—so will this Shampoo, by reviving and 
accenting the hidden lustre in your hair—add charm 
to the loveliest coiffure. Dull hair disappears instantly! 
—hair becomes soft, silky, lustrous! Again those lovely 
glints are there to catch the admiring eye rr No mystery 
about Golden Glint - just the finest of shampoos plus 
a harmless and delightful lustre for your hair! Millions 
use it regularly to keep hair radiant; youthful! Beauty 
specialists will tell you of its benefits to hair and 
scalp. Your friends will ask you for your secret. 25« 
at drug or toilet goods counters—or if not obtain 
able, write us direct! Money back if not delighted! 
J]. W. Kobi Co., Dept. 1, 644 Rainier Ave., Seattle, 
Washington. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


Gives the hair a “tiny tint” 
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Oliver Cromwell 


72nd St. at Central Park West 
NEW YORK 
“32 Stories of Service 
24 Hours a Day” 
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the ponte \ 


Restaurant Duval’s intimate 
Continental atmosphere and 
cuisine unique were created 
especially for sophisticated 
souls tired of the common- 
place, who expect the best as 
a matter of course! 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
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word, a daddy. We leave him happy 
in the companionship of his little 
daughter, whose birth, though its her- 
alding pangs are described in detail 
and, it does seem, enjoyment, is al- 
ways referred to delicately as “when 
Ethel came.” 

Here is a life that should make a 
fine book, as, indeed, so many lives 
should (I’ve big new idea 
there; I must work that up some 
time). But its story is told with a 
curious flatness, and told entire ly with- 
out humor. There is, Heaven knows, 
little enough in any honest autobiog- 
raphy to be funny about, yet Dr. 
Durant’s utter absence of humor 
makes not only for an unpleasant 
priggishness in his style, but lets the 
book read like a literal nel ation. Yet 
I do not doubt that he would fight to 
the death any who denied his 
possession of a sense of humor. ‘That 
he found the following anecdote 
worth the remembering and the quot- 
ing would show that he rather fan- 
cies himself as a comic. 

“T remember once mispronouncing 
‘7Eneas’ by accenting the first syllable. 

** “Any ass would know that it’s not 
“Ak-ne-as,” ’ said Father Gillespie. 

“¢That’s why I didn’t know it,’ I 
answered, implying a related reason as 
to why he did.” 

—ConstANT READER 


got a 


one 


TRIOLET ON THE 
JOYS OF AUTUMN 


The tang of autumn’s in the air, 

And chestnut time is here again. 

It’s quite apparent everywhere 

The tang of autumn’s in the air. 

And if you’d save your dimes, beware 

Of wily toasted chestnut men;— 

The tang of autumn’s in the air, 

And chestnut time is here 
— MARGARET 


again. 
FIsHBACK 


PLEASED? DELIGHTED! 


NOTICE: I wish to announce that I am 
now with Burr & Pugh, monuments, and 
I will be pleased to serve all my friends 
and former customers. F. W. Ladwig, 
formerly in grocery business.—Oshkosh 
(Kans.) Northwestern. 


THE WEATHER: Denver and vicinity— 
Monday partly cloudy. Tuesday general 
ly fair; not much change in temperance 
—Denver newspaper. 

Not much temperance to change. 
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Many of the apart- 
ments have double 
exposures at 


Che 


Dover 


LEXINGTON at FIFTY -SEVENTH 
AnAbariment Hotel-Residence 


Excellent layouts. 
Maid service included 
in lease. 


1-2-3 Rooms 


(furnished if desired) 


J2 SEPH 
M ILNER 
COMPANY. INC 
285 Madison Avenue 
ASHland 4110 

















788 By 


Mee 





An exhibition 


furnished suite shows 
country home spa- 
ciousness at an exclu- 


sive and convenient 
city address. Each 
suite faces and over- 
looks Gramercy Park. 
Immediate.occupancy 
at rentals from $4700. 
Agent on the premises 
or Pennsylvania 4180 


4D 


GRAMERCY PARK 
NORTH 


THISISA 
BING & BING BUILDING 
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FOR SALE 


Shore Front 
Property 





Located at Greenhaven, Ma- 
maroneck, on Long Island 
Sound—about four hundred 
and sixty-six feet frontage on 
open water—and three hun- 
dred and forty-eight feet on 
road — depth one hundred 
forty, and three hundred sev- 
enteen feet. Yacht anchorage 
and pier—unusual shore line 
with three separate bathing 
beaches. Shade trees sur 
rounding house. Newly built 
and furnished. Spring of 1927 
—six master’s bedrooms with 
five baths. Four servants’ 
bedrooms and bath. Main 
floor spacious and artistic. Oil 
heating and electric refrigera- 
tion. Three-car garage. Bath 
houses with shower. Price 
$150,000. Seen by appoint- 
ment only. Apply your own 
broker or owner. 


Edmund E. Sinclair 
935 Esplanade Pelham Manor 
Telephone Pelham 1512 





























“~:O-p ‘?C-O-A'T-S 
NY 











A fly front topcoat of 
decidedly English lines. 
Tailored for a critical 
clientele in the inimitable 
Banks manner. 


Tailored to measure 
or ready to put on 


$53, 0 365 


Banks he 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” St. 






















BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 
(The first book in this list is reviewed in 


Recent Books, pp. 94-97.) 

BLACK STREAM, by Nathalie Colby (Har- 
court, Brace). A novel of the source 
and deeds of two New York families 
during a crowded twenty-four hours. 

THE AMERICAN CARAVAN: A Yearbook 
of American Literature (Macaulay). 
A miscellany containing work by Hem- 
ingway, Eugene O'Neill and others, but 
chiefly illustrating the devious devices 
of the aesthetic movement. 

THREE Wives, by Beatrice Kean Sey- 
mour (Knopf). A first-rate exposition 
of the modern marriage problem il- 
lustrated in three entirely dissimilar 
cases, 

STRANGE Woman, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). A married couple reach the 
dangerous age of forty; he contem- 
plates flight, and things happen. 

DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, by 
Willa Cather (Knopf). A piece of his- 
torical reconstruction of the Southwest 
in the fifties, interesting for its details 
and local color rather than as a novel. 

Purse Strinos, by Edith M. Stern (Boni 
&F Liveright). A picture of the clash 
between an idle and unconventional 
waster and his bourgeois family-in-law 
in the nineties which were not gay. 

WI1p, by Carol Denny Hill (John Day). 
The adventures of a Barnard girl in 
search of a Culture and a Husband. 

DAPHNE’S IN Love, by Negley Farson 
(Century). Office life, night life, and 
love life in Chicago. 

Litt.e Sins, by Katharine Brush (Min- 
ton, Balch). The younger married 
smart set do their damnedest, but a 
great love conquers all. 

MarriAGE OF HARLEQUIN, by Pamela 
Frankau (Harper). London’s younger 
generation in trouble, despite the ab- 
sence of Prohibition. 

A Victim oF CircuMSTANCES, by George 
Gissing (Houghton Mifflin). A hither- 
to uncollected volume of characteristic 
stories by a master realist. 

Dusty Answer, by Rosamond Lehmann 
(Holt). A remarkable study of 


thwarted youthful emotion. 


And of Course Yowve Seen— 


THE GRANDMOTHERS, by Glenway Wes- 
cott (Harper). Biue Voyace, by 
Conrad Aiken (Scribner). Facer VAt- 
uE, by J. L. Campbell (Dutton). A 
Goop Woman, by Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). THE Mor, by Blasco Ibafiez 
(Dutton). 


GENERAL 


(The first book in this list is reviewed in 

Recent Books, pp. 94-97.) 

JourNAL oF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
(Knopf). Extremely personal papers 
from an extremely secretive pen. 

Avrrep E. SmitH: A CriTIcAL Stupy, by 
Henry F. Pringle (Macy-Masius). An 
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She | 
“EAST SIXTIES” 


y OU may be 


one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming 
atmosphere of the “East 
Sixties.” 1, 2, 3, 4 or more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Restaurant 
under owner management. 
Attractive rentals. Immedi- 
ate occupancy. 


Representatives always on premises 
Telephone Rhinelander 3724 


ALRAE 


**4 New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 647TH Street 
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A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Any One 16 to 70 Years Accepted 





$5,000 Principal Sum 
$3,500 Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for stated 
accident or sickness 
$50 Weekly double Indemnity 
DOCTOR'S BILLS, hospital benefit and 
other attractive features to help you in 
time of need, all as shown in policy. 











Can you afford to have your salary stopped 
and pay costly medical bills, perhaps lose your 
job, because of pneumonia, appendicitis or the 
many other sicknesses that are prevalent at this 


time of the year? Besides, an accident may 
disable you and stop your salary. Avoid that 
risk! 

(Agents Wanted for Local Territory) 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
983 Bonnell Building, Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: Please send detailed informa- 
tion about the $10 “‘PREMIER POLICY.” 
No obligation to me. 
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| Diamonds Bronzes Laces 
Jewelry Old Gold Ivories 
Silverware Furs Sporting Goods 
Bric-a-brac Rugs and Estates 


~WE PURCHASE 


The Trigger Shop, Inc. 





785—6th Ave. One Flight Up Bryant 5658 
——— 



































THE NEW YORKER 


A 101 6 Nt 
Fie (foe 


SOUTHERN CORNER OF 83rd STREET 








gt eo you may RENT an 
apartment of 7, 9, 10, 12 or 
16 rooms in a distinguished new 
building on Fifth Avenue at 
83rd Street. Kitchens and bath- 
rooms tiled to the ceiling, glass 
enclosed showers. 


Agents on premises. 
Rhinelander 10415. 
Immediate Occupancy. 


Attractive Rentals. 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [s. 


Agent 
iS EAST 49th STREET 

















of, Sinlarls 3 


ISOEAST 5O"ST. = 
Hotel Apartment 


1, 2 and 3 room suites with 
one and two baths. Every 
modern requisite, including 
vitaglass. 
WALTER STEIGER 
Resident Manager 








Agents 
Butler & Baldwin, Inc. 
15 East 47th Street—Vanderbilt 5015 














“Ghe Crumperie 


formerly of Greenwich Village 
now located at 


13 West 5lst Street 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 
TEA WITH CRUMPETS 


Besa Miss Saint-Gaudens Miss Crump 


























aloof and entertaining survey of a 
possible President. 

JoHN Paut Jones, by Phillips Russell 
(Brentano’s). A vivid and colorful 
life of an eminent adventurer; modern 
without being smart-alecky. 

O Rare Ben Jonson, by Byron Steel 
(Knopf). A most original picture of 
the spacious days of Queen Bess in re- 
lation to the literati of the time, writ- 
ten with freshness and humor. 

Some Peropie, by Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). Thinly disguised 
chapters of autobiography, by a dis- 
tinguished writer and member of the 
British diplomatic service, written with 
rare charm. 

GuINEA FowL AND OTHER POULTRY, 
by Leonard Bacon (Harper). Satiri- 
cal verse for the most part, full of 
sardonic humor. 

LAND OF THE PiLcrims’ Pripg, by 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). Mr. 
Nathan reflects upon the morals, con- 
ventions, and pleasures of American 
life. 

THE TureeE SItTWELts, by R. L. Mégroz 
(Doran). An intimate picture of Edith, 
Osbert, and Sacheverell, with an ex- 
planation of their work. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIMES, by Fred- 
erick A. Mackenzie (Little, Brown). 
Succinct accounts of eight latterday 
crimes, including the Leopold-Loeb and 
Rosenthal cases. 

MEMoIRS OF THE CourT OF ENGLAND IN 
1675, by Madame d’Aulnoy (Dutton). 
Restoration comedy comes to life in 
vivid memories of Charles II and his 
court. 

Domestic MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS, 
by Frances Trollope (Dodd, Mead). 
A welcome reprint of an entertaining 
work more sinned against than sinning. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN Ex-CoLorep 


Man, by James Weldon Johnson 
(Knopf). A pioneering study of negro 
psychology now first issued over the 
author’s name. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Circus Parape, by Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 


NEAP-TIDE 


The sea goes out, philandering, to woo 
Another shore; the beach is left to 
yearn 
Her faithless lover. Even so am I 
When you seek warmth where 
newer fires burn. 
The difference, my dear, is that the 
sand 
Waits for the tide’s return! 


—G.C. R. 
* 


The bridegroom, who is 523 years old, 
is vice-president of the packing company 
which bears his father’s name.—Oéla- 
homa Oklahoman. 


And very likely he still refers to 
his father as his old man. 














Opens Columbus Day 


OCTOBER 1278 
AT 2.30 P.M. 


Then you will be able to pack 
a week’s fun and daily dozens 
into a couple of minutes on 
the smoothest rink in town. 


AtThe Ice Club the music will 
fairly lift you along ...andthe 
unadulterated fun of gliding 
effortlessly over the ice will be 
simply too good to be missed. 
Meet wide-awake New York 
Saturday, Sunday and Holiday 
Afternoons 2.30 to 5.00 and 
every evening of the week 
8.30 to 11.00 at The Ice Club. 


50" Street at 8" Avenue 


In front of Madison Square Garden 




















The GILFORD 


Lexington Ave.at 46th 


1-2 Rooms 
(furnished if desired) 


Complete _ 
Kitchenettes 


Maid service available 


Ready for 
Occupancy 


CAND? 


The RANDOLPH 


135 East 50th Street 
1-2 Rooms 


(furnished if desired) 
Complete 
Kitchens 
Ready for 
Occupancy 


JOSEPH 


MLR ER 


285 Madison Avenue 
ASHland 4110 
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A striking example of the ease and grace with which these selections from 
our Modified Italian Suite lend themselves to modern office architecture 





Tue idea that it pays to install 
the finest type of furniture in ex- 
ecutive offices is now widely ac- 
cepted, because it has proved a 
wise investment for the corpora- 
tion itself. Men who might hesi- 
tate to select solely for themselves 
a beautifully designed desk or a 
gracefully turned chair, recognize 
there is a duty to be fulfilled 
toward their positions. And so 
they come to us! 








The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. Jic 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
ll East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 


Telephone Caledonia 9810 























“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of T hings” 















-GINTIMNIN MNECMC 
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The aristocratic design of the 
new four-ounce Azurea Fla- 
con, its crystal clear glass and 


| artistic gold top, are of a dis- 
} tinction that appeals particu- 
/ larly to those of cosmopolitan 
| 9 taste. Priced at $9.00 the 
bottle, or in 2 ounce size $4.50 je Se 
\ the bottle. > * 
\ 
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f YZ” wale Nelishtful Odour if Pini in New 
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] Delicacy and charm are apparent in every line of the 

/ ri ee . e r 

| 2 new Azurea Twin Compacte—a most special con- 

/ struction, with silvered engine-turned case and dainty 


\ border of enamel, a compacte in every way ex quisite. 
Inallstandard shades of Powder and Rouge $2.50¢each. 











—s 
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All these oaeurs may be obtained in 


f 
\ To further emphasize one’s personality with Essence, Ban de Toilette, Eau Végé- 
\ an individual odeur throughout the toilette, sale, Pondive de Ris, Twin Compacte, 
\ Seance _— : Poudre de Tale, Poudre 4 Sachet, 
there are available for the selection of the dise ; ) ' 
peril ater : se Savon, Sels pour Bains (Bath Salts), 
\ | criminating, these world-renowned PIVER Poudre de Toilette (Bath Powder), 
\)/ odeurs—AZUREA—POMPEIA—FLORAMYE Crayon pour les Leores (Lip Stick). 
/ — LE TREFLE INCARNAT — SAFRANOR , 3 On sale at the better drug stores and 
{ and FETICHE, toilet counters. 





(Fondée en 1774) 


f 
\ L-T-PtHV ER+~PARIS 
/ 


PAR FUMS O F ree ORAL EFT FT AN D POUDRES DE LUXE 





. . IIt8 EAST I6TH ST. . NEWYORK ...... . « 46ST. ALEXANDER ST. . MONTREAL. . 








MODERN, particular smokers, it is 
your insistence upon the best that 
makes Camel lead all other cigarettes. 
You are hard to please. In the true 
spirit of the modern age, you look for 
until you find value supreme in a ciga- 
rette. And it is this unremitting search 
for quality that puts Camel over- 
whelmingly first. 

For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfying 
The choicest Turkish and 


smoke. 


R. J. 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 





Camels—so mellow, mild and unfailingly good 


Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 
fields produce. And a blending that 
brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 
grances to the delighted taste of the 
smoker. Really, there is no other 
smoke like Camel. No other can be 
so everlastingly good. 

If your taste calls for the enchant- 
ment of the finest, just try Camels. 
Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
so mellow and mild. 


**Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











